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"Fifty Years ago'"—Fifth Avenue Buses in New York City 
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on a Fifth Avenue bus when you are in New York. Hundreds of thousands of people 
from all over the country do so. 

The Fifth Avenue buses are the only public vehicles that travel on Fifth Avenue 
and Riverside Drive. Practically all the places of interest in the City can be reached 
by the Fifth Avenue buses. 

Fifth Avenue bus passengers constitute one of the finest groups of buyers 
brought together by any one advertising medium. The average purchasing 
power of Fifth Avenue bus passengers should be considered double the average 
purchasing power of the passengers on five-cent-fare transportation lines. Fifth 
Avenue bus passengers are not allowed to stand. They pay a ten cent fare for a 


clean, comfortable, seated ride. Their patronage is very desirable. Let us show you 
how to secure it for your railroad, steamship line, air line, hotel, whiskey. wines, etc. 


We have recognized advertising agencies for over eighteen years and paid the 
usual advertising agency commission and cash discount. 


If you want rate cards and our circular, a postal card request will bring them. 


John H. Livingston, Jr. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue Buses 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York CAledonia 5-215] 


Times World Wide Photo 


This is the first of a fleet of new streamline buses, which will shortly be put into service on routes of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company, as it appeared near City Hall recently. Here it was inspected by city officials and a vast throng, anxious to see this 
latest, most modern vehicle which will gradually replace the familiar old buses. 
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In the Switzerland of America 


Here on The Balsams’ private estate of 4600 
acres is every sport and comfort—something doing 
every minute for every member of the family— 
all in a setting lovely enough to remind seasoned 
travelers of Switzerland. 


Golf on 18 hole championship Donald Ross 
course, riding over miles of mountain trails, tennis 
on finest courts, swimming in Lake Gloriette, boat- 
ing, canoeing, skeet, polo, archery, movies, nightly 
dancing, daily concerts, bridge, musicales and en- 
tertainments. There are no dull moments at The 
Balsams for any member of the family. 


The food is the finest—vegetables from our own 
farm, water from a celebrated mountain spring. 
A noted chef is in charge of food preparations. 
Special diets given particular attention. There’s a 
unique, fully equipped playground for children with 
attendants, ponies, etc. 


Rates are from $7 to $14 per day including 
meals. Special July and September rates. House- 
keeping cottages. For reservations or information 
address the hotel or the New York office, 500 
Fifth Avenue, telephone Pennsylvania 6-8218, or 
“Ask Mr. Foster” offices. 


venoms. THE BALSAMS 
New Hampshire 
Largest Hotel Estate in the White Mountains 


Frank Doudera, President 
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Wax sculpture by Luis Hidalgo Vin) ANNs 
The Mexico you'll enjoy most is rural 
Mexico, the delightful, different Mexico 
of the Indian village. 


Discover this unspoiled Mexico for your- 
self. It’s easy. Cosy country inns offer 
their hospitality. A great National Rail- 
| Way system takes you there in a jiffy. And 


most of the places you'll want to see are 
but OVERNIGHT from Mexico City, 
Thus, you travel while you sleep, leaving 
your days free for those rare travel-delights 
that only Mexico affords. 


They Return to MEXICO 
Year after Year 


What is the lure of this many-faceted land 
that draws you back again and again? Each 
time you discover new places, new peoples, 
new customs, arts, music. 


You have fallen in love with Oaxaca, Mitla, 
Monte Alban? Now discover Lake Patzcuaro, 
Janitzio, Tzintzuntzan, Uruapan. You have 
already enjoyed Jalapa, Coatepec, Texolo 
Falls, Alvarado. Now thrill to the beauty of 
Guadalajara, Tlaquepaque and Lake Chapala. 
The list is almost endless. Mexico is good for 
a HUNDRED vacations, each more fun than 
the one before. 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY THERE IS A 
TRAVEL AGENT who will plan your tour 
through Mexico’s Colorful Byways—make 
hotel reservations—see that you are every- 
where met at the station—supply cultured 
English-speaking guides—save you time and 
money. If your agent does not have the 
necessary connections throughout Mexico, 
write us for the names of agents who do. 


Descriptive folder mailed free. 

Write for Pictorial MAP of Mexico 
Only 10c in stamps or coin will bring you 
postpaid Manuel Gomez Medina’s handsome 7- 
color lithographed Pictorial Map of Mexico, 


a fascinating preview of your own trip 
through Mexico’s byways. 
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SPRING IDYLL 


“As the warrior is the man of men, so is the cherry the 

flower of flowers.” Thus runs an old Japanese saying, and 

every spring the Island Empire pays special tribute to the 

cherry blossom with pilgrimages and festivals. In early 

April the blossoms are at their finest, and there is scarcely 

a city in Japan without its fragrant parks and gardens 
radiant with color. 


—— 


VOL. LXVII 


JAPAN 


A Japanese writer looks backward 


toward the leisurely and _ colorful 


world of his fathers. Then, in sharp 


contrast, he describes the spectacular 
results of the industrialization which 
swiftly transformed a feudal land into 
one of the world’s most efficient manu- 


facturing and commercial empires. 


My grandfather had the art of making 
old Japan live again for us children. 

We were especially fascinated by his 
collection of woodcut prints. There were 
scenes in color from the great dramas, 
portraits of actors, famous Yoshiwara 
figures, and the gay life of feudal days. 
These pictures by masters like Hiroshige 
and Utamaro were becoming valuable 
since French and German art dealers 
were sending to Europe all they could lay 
hands on. But that fact did not interest 
us then. Even the gay ladies autograph- 
ing fans and the strong warriors wiping 
their bloody swords were not as interest- 
ing as grandfather’s stories. 

When he showed us the scroll on which 
the Omura house artist had drawn his pic- 
ture as a young man and when he told us 
of the trip to Ise, we always asked for 
more. We could imagine him, his hair 
drawn tightly back from his forehead into 
a top-knot, the red blanket draped over 
his shoulders, departing with his compan- 
ions on that visit to the national shrine 
which every good Japanese must make at 
least once in his life time. 

He said that the young fellows who went 
with him from the village were his friends 
for life. They were as close as cousins or 
brothers and’ were included in all family 
celebrations. Every year thereafter they 
took turns visiting each other’s homes 
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JULY, 1936 


By BUNJI OMURA 


and recalling the events of those six months 
of travel and adventure. 
And no wonder, for they had endured 


NUMBER 3 


SPEEDS UP 


peril by land and sea, and had viewed to- 
gether all the treasures that their country 


had to offer. 


On foot or on horseback they 


THE CONVEYANCE OF FEUDAL JAPAN 


For centuries the palanquin was one of the most important means of transportation in Japan. 
In these days of motor cars and airplanes, the palanquin is rarely seen save on narrow paths 
in remote mountainous regions 
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FESTIVAL AT A JAPANESE SHRINE 


While modern Japan honors the modern god of power with hydro-electric stations, great 

factories and efficient transportation systems, it has not yet forgotten the gods of its feudal 

past. Throughout the year innumerable festivals are held for the deities of both the Buddhist 
and Shinto religions with their thousands of shrines and many sects. 


journeyed to Moji, the nearest seaport to 
their home in Fukuoka Prefecture. That 
took a day or so, and then they waited in 
the little fishing village for favorable wind 
and tide to take them through the famous 
Inland Sea. For forty days, with occasion- 
al delays here and there to get supplies, 
they sailed on the clear water until they 
came to Tsu. There a palanquin took them 
to the national shrine where they wor- 
shipped the Sun goddess Amaterasu, by vir- 
tue of whose mercy the Japanese still call 
themselves the children of the sun. 

Their religious duties at Ise having been 
observed, they were free to see the histor- 


ical monuments of Japan. In Tokyo, 
which was then called Yedo, they visited 
the temple of the forty-seven Ronin who 
avenged their master, Lord Akaho, and 
then like honorable samurai, committed 
hara-kiri on his grave. They went to the 
Asakusa Temple and to the gay quarters of 
the courtesans, the Yoshiwara. Here they 
saw the same sights which inspired the 
Japanese Shakespeare, Chikamatsu, and 
Basho, who wrote the perfect fourteen 
syllable haiku verse. 

After a week or ten days in the feudal 
capital they went to see the famous “sleep- 
ing cat” at Nikko carved by the left-handed 


EXTRA! 


Japan’s extensive press service in all 

parts of the world brings the latest news 

promptly to the streets of Tokyo. This 

newsboy with his wooden getas and old- 

fashioned kimono is selling his paper to 

business men bound for their homes 
by trolley. 


Hidari Jingoro. They traveled back 
along the Tokaido highway to Kyoto, 
the Mecca of the Nishi Honganji sect 
of the Buddhist, and to Osaka. In Nara 
they paid tribute to the bronze statue 
of the Great Buddha, and visited Ka- 
suga, the shrine where thousands of deer 
are protected to this day. Their way 
home by ship was again an unhurried 
affair of two or three weeks if the storms 
and typhoons did not swoop down to 
annihilate them. 

It was a journey that made us wish 
that we too had been born in the days 
when the palanquin, which had been the 
standard mode of travel for centuries, 
plied the streets of Tokyo as well as the 
most remote mountain paths. Where a 
common man might be content with a 
simple carriage swinging from its poles 
on the shoulders of two sweating run- 
ners, a dignitary maintained a whole 
caravan in livery. His own palanquin, 
richly furnished and decorated in ac- 
cordance with the occupant’s official and 
social rank, was accompanied by those 
of his subordinates with a guard of 
mounted and foot soldiers before and 
after. Traffic was suspended, crowds 
of people, who were not permitted to 
view the sight while standing, knelt on 
both sides of the road, their foreheads 
touching the soil until the train had 
passed on. 
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The trip was a slow one. The more 
than three hundred sixty miles between 
the old and new capitals, Kyoto and 
Tokyo, were relayed at fifty-three interim 
posts and took at least seven days with 
the fastest runners. Main roads were 
broken by rivers, and toll barriers con- 
sumed much time and money. Especially 
in rainy seasons, streams like the O-1 
River, without bridges and often without 
ferries, discouraged the wayfarer. Some- 
times the palanquin bearers would stop in 
midstream and refuse to go on until their 
pay had been considerably raised by the 
frightened occupant. 

These scenes occurred in Japan when 
America had long since abandoned the 
stage coach and the sailing vessel. The 
first steamboat went up the Hudson in 
1807; the first transcontinental railway 
was opened in 1869. Only because of the 
mechanical inclinations of the Western 
mind was Commodore Perry able to cross 
the ocean and make that contact in 1853 
which had such great consequences for 


The harbor at Nagoya, Japan’s third 
largest city, is one of the most active 
importing and exporting centers in 
the Empire. The small boat in the 
foreground is carrying a group of 
students to visit one of Japan’s 
newest battleships at anchor in the 
outer harbor. 
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FESTIVAL IN KUMAMOTO 


There are few days of the year on which there is not a festival somewhere in Japan. Most 
of them are religious and most of them include a street procession by the adherents of the 


shrine whose deity is being honored. 


These brightly costumed dancers, chanting and 


moving in rhythm to the music, are part of a festival procession in Kumamoto, in feudal 
times the greatest stronghold in Japan. 


the Island Empire. Even so it was nearly 
twenty years before any change in that part 
of the Orient became apparent. The feu- 
dal government whose power rested on the 
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continuation of the old restrictions, decreed 
that all innovations be suppressed. Some 
people may have read of popular rule, of 
the machine age, of advance in science, but 
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AT SACRED NARA 


Founded in 710 A.D., as the capital of Japan, Nara has been one of the fountain heads of 

the nation’s art, literature and religion. Its many shrines and temples, its festivals, its famous 

bronze Daibutsu draw pilgrims from all parts of Japan to whom nearly every foot of ground 

is rich in historic memories. Here at the Katsuza Shrine priests are performing one of 
their religious dances. 


to the majority the world beyond was a 
closed book. The many limitations to per- 
sonal liberty were particularly effective in 
holding back progress: one could not go 
freely from one part of Japan to the other, 
or send commercial goods any distance; 
one could not move his residence without 
being involved in a tangle of red tape and 
often could not leave even then; provinces 
had the right to bar visitors; in fact, the 
country’s isolation was not only external 
but internal as well. 

Today the Japanese still make the jour- 
ney to Ise, but the undertaking is a mere 
gesture. By airplane one can go from Fuku- 
oka to Tokyo in five and a half hours. A 
taxi takes one quickly to the various sights 
of the capital, and the rest of the tour 
can be made in ten days. But what has 
been gained in speed has been lost in sen- 
timent. One’s companions for such a short 
time are soon forgotten. During their va- 
cations, school children are taken en masse 
on excursion trains to Ise, but in compari- 
son to the wonders that electricity and the 
machine have brought into every corner of 


The old and the new—everywhere in 
Japan they are seen in sharp contrast. 
Here, for example, are two Japanese 
women in kimonos and sandals, one 
of whom carries her child in the age- 
old manner. The street car, the tele- 
graph poles and the bicycles provide 
the twentieth century background. 


10 


Japan in the last fifty years, the old won- 
ders of the Empire seem merely quaint. 
Modern methods of travel have not 
changed the character of the pilgrimage to 
that shrine alone. Once the temple was the 
excuse for family outings. It was the so- 
cial center of the community as was the 
church in America a century ago. Now the 


Europea 


bus takes families to see other sights in the 
mountains and on lake shores. 

Likewise the Yoshiwara and similar red- 
light districts have lost to other attractions. 
In grandfather’s day it was the only amuse- 
ment place in the country. Music, art and 
literature flourished to the sound of the 
koto and the samishen. Today ships from 
America have brought in Hollywood and 
Babe Ruth. They have made it possible 
for athletes from the Island Empire to en- 
ter the Olympics. They have brought jazz 
and the dance hall, and have gone far in 
making for more wholesome relationships 
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Lajtha from Wide World 


The phonograph, jazz records, and 
the gradual penetration of the 
Western spirit are having a marked 
effect in modern Japan. Today the 
up-to-date Japanese girls learn the 
Occidental dance steps. 


between men and women in modern Japan. 


Clothing and food too have been radically 


altered by steam and _ electrically-turned 
wheels. Today even the conservative up- 
per classes have adopted Western dress for 
street wear. One sees bobbed hair and high 
heeled shoes. In the business world a new 
Se saan for women has arisen with 
the disappearance of the kimona and obi. 
For hundreds of ‘years the proper posture 
for a Japanese woman was to lean forward 
a little, shoulders sloping, her head quick 
to bow eager assent. Long tight garments 
and heavy headdress enslaved her spirit for 
many years. This acquiescence has given 
way to self-reliance wherever women have 
become breadwinners and to some degree 
mistresses of their own destinies. 

Girls who would in other eras have been 
confined to th s quarters of a house- 
hold have emerged to act as bus conductors 
and gasoline station operators. Women 
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TOKYO 


Tokyo has gone in for modernism in a vigorous and often conspicuous fashion. In modern 
architecture Tokyo has yielded nothing to the Europeans as a glance at this movie theater 


indicates. 


have even been known to pilot airplanes in 
Japan. These conquests of the industrial 
world were of course made only by the 
lower and middle class women; the upper 
classes are the stand-patters. Marriages of 
convenience to salvage the fortunes of im- 
poverished noble families are still the rule. 
The much publicized engagement in 1934 
of Miss Masako Kuroda to Prince Lyj 


European 


It is the largest, but by no means the only, modern moving picture house in Tokyo. 


Aroya, nephew of Emperor Haile Selassie, 
was an example. It failed to materialize 
only because of interference from Italy. 

The diet of the Japanese has undergone 
some changes due to the blessings of im- 
portation. Toast and cheese, coffee and 
chocolate, have become part of the menu. 
The ubiquitous can-opener is a household 
article. Banana peddlers with their wares 
distant shores piled high in bushel 
baskets are seen on the streets of coastal 
Coffee is so popular that Brazil re- 
cently offered to exchange that staple for a 
battleship. Incidentally the Japanese lan- 
guage has adopted many English words. 
Tosto, cheese, cohee, taxi, radio are every- 
day terms. 

The red blanket which my grandfather 
carried with great pride on his trip to Ise 
might be a symbol of such changes in the 
country’s life and language. Dutch traders 
who visited there thought that like all south- 
ern peoples the natives of Japan would like 
brilliant colors. The red blanket proved 
to be a profitable piece of merchandise. 
No scion of a wealthy house was without 
one. On the boat he wrapped himself in 
its scarlet warmth; during the day he wore 
it about his shoulders as a mark of his 


from 


cities. 


The folk dances of Japan have in- 
finite charm and variety. Oftentimes 
the dancers accompany their move- 
ments with the musie of the samisen 
which for centuries has been one of 
the most popular instruments. 
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Lajiha from Wide World 


Japan is a small coun- 
try but nowhere else 
in the world is there 
a keener interest in 
geography. These 
geisha girls are being 
instructed in geogra- 
phy, history and in- 
ternational polities. 


exalted station. This article was respected 
until improved shipping made it cheaper. 
Later domestic mills began turning out 


common that the aristocrats spurned them. 
Soon only ignorant country folk wore them. 
The term aka-ketio (red blanket) became 
synonymous with faux pas. A Japanese 
who returned from Europe or America re- 
fers to any breach of etiquette made 
through ignorance there as aka-ketio. 
Speed and accessibility have not only 
linked together the most remote villages of 
the Island Empire, but have changed the 
entire panaroma of various sections. The 
aforementioned Moji where my grand- 
father waited for wind and tide to carry 
his sails out to sea now sees eight hundred 
ships of all kinds pass both ways daily. 
Where that fishing village once slept under 
the stars, gigantic foundries belch forth 
their clouds of smoke, and along the shore 
from Moji to Wakamatsu the sky glows red 
night after night. One semi-government 
factory alone employs more than 45,000 


men. The sons and grandsons of fishermen 
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have become iron-workers, and 435,000 
people live in five cities, some of which 
did not even exist thirty years ago. From 
the Chinese Entai iron mines ships bring 
the ore to these towns and carry the prod- 
uct of the nearby factories to all parts of 
Japan and abroad. 

Yet the story of this industrial advance 
which is duplicated in every city in the 
Islands, does not cover more than forty 
years. It was the result of the quick con- 
quest of distance through the successors 
to the leisurely palanquin. 

The ricksha was the first departure in 
transportation. Though no one is sure who 
the real inventor was, the credit for being 
the first to build and operate that vehicle 
in Tokyo in 1869 was one Yosuke Izume 
of Fukuoka Prefecture. It was simple and 
cheap. Ricksha stands sprang up in every 
city: in Tokyo alone there were 15,000 
of the two-wheelers in a short time. Thou- 
sands of them from morning until night, 
in rain or shine, carried their fares in all 
directions. It was the accepted way to call 
on relatives, friends, visit shrines and busi- 
ness houses. In twenty years there were 
200,000 in Japan; today there are only 
30,000 and soon they too will disappear. 
In the. minds of foreigners the ricksha has 
become a symbol of Old Japan; actually 
they came with the dawn of a new day. 

Meanwhile the locomotive was slowly 

(Continued from page 43) 


In the picture at the center of the 
page a modern Japanese is remoy- 
ing his shoes before entering a 
hotel. After he goes to his room 
he will change into a kimono. 
In the picture at the left we see 
one of the more primitive methods 
of Japanese transportation. In a 
large sampan passengers with their 
farm products are going to the 
metropolis of Osaka. 
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Fishing is the principal industry of the little villages on the Baie de Chaleur 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
y of the fishermen of 

é are descendants of 

y traders and settlers 

1 France and _ the 
Channel Islands. 


ing to thousands 
once in a distant 
at night then you 
what it was like. 


We wondered about it. 


Canadian National Railway; 


from which millions of cod are taken annually. Here a typical fishing fleet 


is at rest in Barachois Harbor not far from Percé village. 


EMPIRE OF SEA BIRDS 


Bonaventure Island, the North Atlantie’s greatest bird sanctuary. 


FF AR off in the night 
we heard a strange, con- 
tinuous sound. Some- 
times it was very faint, 
then again quite distinct, 
all depending on the 
caprices of the wind. 
Coming in from the 
mysterious blackness of 
the sea, it had an un- 
canny, human tone. If 
you could imagine listen- 
of babies all crying at 
field out in the country 
would get some idea of 


We had heard 


it earlier, while eating supper just after 


By JOHN DRURY 


nightfall, but it was plainer now as bed- 
time approached, with everything quiet and 
the fishing village of Percé asleep under 
the Quebec stars. When Mrs. Ferguson, 
the proprietress of our hotel, came into our 
room to see that we were comfortable for 
the night, bringing us an extra kerosene 
lamp, we asked her about it. 

“That sound?” she smiled. “Oh my, 
that’s the herring gulls out on Percé Rock. 
There’s thousands of them nesting on the 
big rock just offshore. You'll see them 
in the morning. It’s a grand sight.” 

So that was it! Sea gulls. But how 
weird they sounded, especially to ears like 
ours, used to the pounding of street-car 
trucks at crossings and the screeching of 
elevated trains going around curves. It 
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Thousands of gannets and other sea fowl 
nest on Bonaventure Island, under the pro- 
tection of the Canadian Government. 
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did not keep us awake, however, and we 
fell asleep soon after turning in for the 
night, 

All day long the white glare of the 
Baie de Chaleur had been in our eyes. 
Cartier was right when, upon discovering 
this great body of water, he called it the 
‘Bay of Heat.” We had arrived finally in 
Percé about dusk—tired, hungry, train- 
weary. 

The next morning we woke up feeling 
in the best of spirits. The Quebec sun- 
light poured through the lace curtain of 
our bedroom window, and the air was 
warm, clear and bracing. The green slope 
of Cote Surprise just outside our window 
was painted with daisies, tansy, goldenrod 
and buttercups. Below the hill lay the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, bluish-silver in the 
morning sun and dotted far out with the 
fishing smacks of Percé. 

Percé lay to our left—a community of 
about a hundred gable-roofed wooden 
houses. The dwellings, looking somewhat 
bare because of the absence of trees and 
shrubbery in the village, stretched from the 
curving sandy beach below, up to a church 
on the hill-slope above the hamlet. Just 
off the north beach was the famous 
“pierced rock,” one of the two principal 
landmarks of this section. At its seaward 
tip we saw the herring gulls. They were 
like a swirling snowstorm—the birds con- 
tinually fluttering and flying about and all 
the time honking and chattering. 

Beyond Percé Rock, across a wide chan- 
nel, lay Bonaventure Island, looking like 
a dim green whale asleep on the surface 
of the sea. This island is the largest bird 
sanctuary on the north Atlantic Coast. 

The “pierced rock” is very long and has 
a flat top. It looks like the rusty brown 


hull of a transatlantic liner 
that has been beached be- 
fore the village, its entire 
superstructure gone and its 
after section rammed clean 
through as if by another 
vessel. You can see the blue 
sky through this big hole 
and herring gulls fly through 
it like snowflakes in a wind. 
We walked down the dirt 
road toward the center of 
the community, passing a 
number of cows and two- 
wheeled carts on the way. 
The houses on either side 
were white-painted and pic- 
turesque, reminding us of 
New England dwellings. 
The biggest building on 
the main street is the gen- 
eral store. Two stories high, 
square-built and painted an 
ochre color with green trim, 
it looked very solid and sub- 
stantial compared with the 
almost dainty homes sur- 
rounding it. Inside, we saw 
everything that a village of about three 
hundred persons might want—candy, soap, 
clothing, canned goods, fresh meats, farm- 
ing implements, drugs. Then there were 
the things used by a fishing and sea-faring 
community—oilskins, anchors, _ sailcloth, 
rope, marine lanterns, compasses. 
Cod-fishing is the principal industry of 
Percé—as it is of all the other French- 
Canadian parishes on the Gaspé Peninsula. 
The station here at Percé consists of a 
number of barn-like buildings that rise up 
over the bare sandy north beach like cir- 
cus tents, their white-painted sides contrast- 


THE GREAT ROCK AT PERCE 
The famous “pierced rack” at Pereé resembles the hulk of a great battleship stranded a short 
distance from the mainland. It is fifteen hundred and sixty-five feet in length and two hundred 
and eight feet wide at the prow. On his return voyage to France after discovering Canada, 
Cartier discovered this rock and gave it the name it still bears. 
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A huge finger from the mainland, Gaspé Peninsula extends into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence for a distance of one hundred and 
seventy miles. At the village of Gaspé Jacques Cartier landed 
in 1534 to take possession of Canada for France. Percé village 
is near the second promontory about thirty miles southeast of 


Gaspé village. 


ing vividly with the blues of sea and sky. 
Fishing smacks, idle for the day, swing at 
anchor in the quiet waters immediately be- 
fore the station. Hundreds of gulls from 
Percé Rock would flutter together into a 
snowy cluster on the wet strand whenever 
any refuse was thrown out from the sta- 
tion. 

In the far end of the barn there were 
many barrels filled with cod fish. Men 
were pouring salt into them, Upstairs, in 
what might be called the “hayloft,” we saw 
great piles of dried stiff cod, looking like 
thick sheets of wrinkled parchment. There 
was a fishy smell in the air that wasn’t un- 
pleasant. Almost an acre of cod fish “flakes” 
lay drying in the open air and sunlight on 
chicken wire platforms. Of the thousands 
of gulls in the vicinity, not one touched 
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The sheer walls of the Percé Rock tower im- 

pressively above the small fishing boats that 
skirt its base. 


the “flakes” about us. Another sight which 
attracted our attention was the old ceme- 
tary on the grassy slope of Cap-au-Canon., 
Only three little weather-worn gravestones 
were left and one of them marked the 
grave of Captain Peter John Duval, a fa- 
mous privateersman of the reign of George 
III who lived on Bonaventure Island. 
About dusk we walked through the vil- 
lage again and came to St. Michael’s Ro- 
man Catholic church on the slope of Mont 
Ste. Anne, above Percé. We were told 
earlier that the stones used in making this 
English-Gothic edifice, which was quite im- 
posing for such a small fishing hamlet, came 
from the hills about Percé. At the school 
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The natural arch in Percé Rock provides a rugged frame for the nearby fishing village and 


its bay. 


Years ago the Rock had several such openings but the action of winds and tides has 


destroyed all but one. 


house nearby horses and buggies were ar- 
riving in great numbers and a lot of chil- 
dren were gathered outside, shouting and 
playing in the thickening darkness. Lighted 
kerosene lamps could be seen through the 
windows. 

Venturing inside, we found a church ba- 
zaar in progress. Booths and tables around 
the four walls were decorated with crepe 
paper and handicraft articles were on dis- 
play everywhere. Dark-eyed French-Cana- 
dian women and girls were selling needle- 
work that had been made at village firesides. 
Big fishermen, smoking pipes, jostled de- 
mure nuns in somber black and laughing 
children scooted about under the feet of 


their gossiping parents. There was a lively 
chatter of French patois in the air. The 
proceeds of the bazaar were to be used for 
making a shrine to Ste. Anne on the summit 
of the mountain which bears her name. 
On our way back to the hotel, walking 
along the silent road under an infinity of blue 
stars, we saw a startling, splendid sight— 
the northern lights. There they were, a 
great ghostly spectacle of shimmering, wav- 
ering curtains on the sky to the north. I 
shall never forget that moment—the long 
low hulk of the “pierced rock,” emitting 
a strange sound of bird voices, silhouetted 
against the gently undulating draperies of 


(Continued on page 49) 
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IN DENMARK’S CAPITAL 


Copenhagen is one of the most tranquil and delightful capitals in 

northern Europe, a city which scorns vulgarity and expresses the re- 

straint and good taste of the Danish people. This view shows one 

of the principal squares between the old town and the new. At the 

right is the Town Hall, a building erected in the Danish Renaissance 
style at the end of the last century. 
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DENMARK FOLLOWS THE 
MIDDLE WAY 


By ELSIE A. PARRY 


Quietly and unostentatiously the Danes 
have been solving some of the major 
The results 


are immediately 


problems of modern life. 


of their activity 


evident to all who visit Copenhagen 
and travel through one of the finest 


agricultural regions on the Continent. 


YOu would parkering your bicycle?” 
The young Danish woman whom | had 
addressed shook her wholly improbable 
blonde head—the sort that is found only 
in the north—in puzzlement. ‘That is the 
plads—the place,” she said in her care- 
ful English and pointed to the extensive 
bicycle rack close at hand, wondering, no 
doubt, at my inability to see the obvious. 

MVIES ED Ute <3. a 

Haven, ja, -L see: .’ The blonde head 
bobbed in sudden comprehension. The 
young woman smiled broadly. “Do not 
have fear—it is good there. No one will 
take the bicycle!” 

I flushed to my hair roots. How to 
explain that where I came from no one 
would expect to leave such a thing as a 
bicycle unlocked and unguarded for even 
‘five minutes? I didn’t try. Instead, after 
an embarrassed word of thanks, I wheeled 


my bike over to the rack in which dozens 
of similar, plain black, high-posted wheels 
were parked with neither lock nor guard 
and left it there. 

More than an hour later, after a swim in 
the cold waters of the Oresund, I returned, 
wheeled out my bicycle, and rode off to 
Copenhagen through the Danish country- 
side, whose charm is compounded of quiet 
natural beauty, cleanliness, and quaintly 
distinctive architecture. 


We were lunching in a little upstairs Co- 
penhagen restaurant, where the quality of 
the food takes precedence over the dining 
room decorations. I was giving an in- 
credible platter of sea food my astonished 
attention when our genial, English-speak- 
ing waiter leaned confidentially over my 
shoulder. 

“Excuse me, madame, that tall young 
man at the table over there is the Crown 
Prince. He often comes here,” said the 
waiter, his tone as matter-of-fact as though 
he were saying: That, madame, is the City 
Hall. “I thought you’d like to know— 
Americans usually do. But perhaps you 
have already seen him on the street,” he 
added, half-apologetically. 

I transferred my attention from the plat- 
ter to the tall young man in ordinary street 


A FORTRESS CHURCH OF MEDIEVAL DAYS 


The Nylar Church on the Island of Bornholm is one of the seven round churches in Denmark 

that have been preserved from the Middle Ages. These curious structures served a double 
purpose: for religious services and for defense in case of a pirate invasion. 

Orient and Occident 


Eisenstaedt from Leon Danie 


Here in the barracks of the King’s Bodyguard 

in Copenhagen one of the older soldiers 

lends aid to a young recruit in preparation 

for a dress parade, Every detail of the 

very smart uniforms must be, in perfect 
order to pass inspection. 


clothes who sat, three tables away from 
us, toying with a Vichy bottle and deep in 
earnest conversation with another young 
fellow. 

The Crown Prince! Well! No glitter 
of decorations, no flunkies, not a thing to 
distinguish him from hundreds of other 
young Danes. How refreshingly simple 
and unaffected is royalty in this oldest of 
European kingdoms that today combines 
monarchy and socialistic government with 
no apparent sense of incongruity. 

I turned back to the platter... . 


She was built on such generous propor- 
tions that she overflowed her low wooden 
stool. Her gray hair was parted in the 
middle and drawn back over her ears in 
an uncompromising “bun”; her shrewd 
gray eyes were almost lost in their deep- 
set sockets. This was Fru Sivertsen, who 
sells eggs in the Odense market. She 
and I were settling the affairs of the 
universe by dint of some eloquent gesticu- 
lation and a German that creaked in all 
its joints from long disuse. 

The elderly Fru was bursting with news. 
This was her first day back at her cus- 
tomary place in the market. For the past 
three weeks she had been attending a 
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The smallest of the three 
Seandinavian kingdoms 
is primarily a land of 
farmers and fishermen. 
Save for Copenhagen, 
only two towns have a 
population of more than 
fifty thousand. The sur- 


face of Denmark is low i = Nickey 
and undulating and no 2 INN NESS 


point on the land is more 
than fifty miles from the 
open sea. In prehistoric 


times Denmark is be- AREA: 6,576 SQ.MILES 


lieved to have’ been a 


DENMARK 


POPULATION: 3,625,000 


joined to Scandinavia. 


® 10 20 39 40 MILES 
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nearby state-subsidized school for small 
farmers to find out why her hens were so 
lazy about their egg-laying. She had 
watched the miraculous doings in a model 
hen-house; had learned much about scien- 
tific feeding and proper care of her flocks; 
had swapped ideas with her fellow-students, 
some in their early twenties and some even 
older than she. The local commune had 
paid her tuition and board. 

“And next month my husband goes also to 
the Husmandskole,’ Fru Sivertsen told me. 
“He has been having trouble with his 
crops. We have only three acres, but they 
are our livelihood—they and my chick- 
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Three acres and a small flock of chick- 
ens! Yet the state concerns itself about 
their well-being to the extent of sending 
the owners to a modern agricultural school. 
It doesn’t take an expert in economics to 
appreciate the farsightedness of a govern- 
mental policy that recognizes the prosperity 
of the “little fellow” as the cornerstone of 
national felicity. 


Such incidents are tell-tale straws in the 
Danish wind—more revealing than pages 
of painstaking description. They are the 
ingredients in Danish life which arouse in 
the foreigner an uneasy and incredulous 
wonder—they are responsible for that sense 
of largeness which has nothing whatever 
to do with square miles. The effect is the 
more astonishing because Denmark in its 
physical aspect is so tiny. The entire coun- 
try could be plumped down in the mid- 
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dle of Pennsylvania and still leave a good 
deal of the Keystone State as ‘a border 
around the outside; it could be permanent- 
ly lost in one small corner of Texas. Not 
that the visitor gets the idea he has wan- 
dered into an earthly Elysium—any Dane 
will speedily disillusion him on that score, 
for none is so satisfied with his individual 
welfare—human nature being what it is— 
as to be convinced that it couldn’t be bet- 
ter. But the fact remains that notwith- 
standing the serious backwash from the 
prolonged world depression Denmark is 
a pretty good place in which to live. While 
the rest of us have talked and theorized, 
the Danes, in their quiet, unostentatious 
way, have been busy reconciling a few of 
the major incompatibilities of modern life. 
The social and economic results of their 
activity are evident to the visitor the mo- 
ment he sets foot on Danish soil—so evi- 
dent that one ten-year-old youngster, on 
returning to the United States, wrote a 
school playlet on the superiority of life in 
Copenhagen over that in New York! 
What the Danes might have made of 
themselves had Fate planted them in 
Australia or Italy or Canada is idle specu- 
lation. What they have done with them- 
selves has been conditioned to an unusual 
degree by the land in which they live. In 
it lie the answers to their successes—and 
their failures. ‘We are a little land,” said 
a Dane. ‘‘We have no great diversities in 


In Copenhagen a __ special 

museum houses a complete col- 

lection of the work of the 

Danish sculptor, Thorvaldsen. 

Here the attendants are giving 

the heroic statue of Maximilian 
I a special cleaning. 
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Above are two characteristic glimpses 
of Copenhagen: the army of bicyclists 
that continually moves through the 
streets, and the fish market along the 
Gammelstrand. Below at the left is 
the curious buried church at Skagen. 
The body of the structure sank into 
the sand, leaving only the steeple 
above ground. 


our natural situation to stretch our imag- 
inations—no mountains, no forests, no rich 
mineral deposits, no frozen northern 
reaches. ” A low-lying peninsula that 
pokes its nose boldly into the gusty waters 
of the North Sea, shepherding a dozen or 
so wind-swept islands of assorted sizes— 
that is all there is to Denmark. With so 
much subtracted, what is left? The sea 
and the soil. 

You can’t escape the sea in Denmark. 


It’s at the front door and the back door. 
It pushes itself up the fjords and through 
the baelts; its winds carry the taste of 
salt and the fine, fine sand far inshore; its 
fogs hang pall-like over the coast. In Jut- 
land, which is the spine of the Danish 
peninsula and flat as a plaice, feeding sea- 
gulls whiten the ploughed fields and the 
white-washed cottages haul their thatched 
roofs low about their ears to temper the 
steady beat of the sea wind. 

Such close association with the sea 
breeds a certain hardihoed of physique 
and temperament, an ability to look the 
inescapable in the face and make the best 
of it. When the sea is his adversary a 
man must work shoulder to shoulder with 
his neighbors—no man can fight it single- 


(Continued on page 47) 


WATER CARRIERS IN 
CACERES 


Photographs by George Reisner from Leon Daniel 


In Caceres water is a luxury. This venerable 
Spanish town, the capital of the northern 
province of Estramadura, possesses Roman ruins, 
medieval towers and beautiful churches. But 
only a few houses have pumps and the people 
must secure their daily supply of water at the 
well outside the city. After sunrise, in the heat 
of noon, and in the evening children, girls and 
grey-haired women stream down the steep streets 
with their beautifully shaped water jars balanced 
on their heads. At the well there is rest and 
gossip, and then the women return to their 
homes with their heavy burdens. Only the 
sturdiest women can lift the heavy jars to their 
heads; most of them need help. The water 
carriers present a picturesque spectacle, but they 
are citizens of a province of Spain that is chang- 
ing rapidly. When the government project to 
provide water for Caceres is completed, the 
women will gladly set aside their jars as symbols 
of exhausting labor and a medieval way of life. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA'S 


Without rifles or machine guns, an or- 
ganization of more than half a million 
Czechoslovakians performs a unique 
function in defending the ideals of 
peace, racial harmony and democracy 
in Central Europe's last stronghold of 
republican government. 


EVERY six years the tender greys and 
browns of Czechoslovakia’s ancient cap- 
ital are illumined by a very colorful proces- 
sion. Through the great gates of the 
Charles Bridge over the Vltava river at 
Prague move thousands of people clad in 
dozens of different peasant cosit 


Among them are Czechs from the hills of 
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Bohemia west of Prague, from the great 
plains of Moravia and from the mining dis- 
icts of Silesia; Slovaks from their pro- 
vincial capital Bratislava; and Ruthenians 
irom the bleak, remote slopes of the Car- 
pathians. Streaming through the old bridge 
and the narrow medieval streets of the 
Mala Strana, they form a perfect picture of 
the polyglot population of Czechoslovakia. 

Whatever the costume, every marcher 
carries a little falcon feather in his cap, the 
symbol of the unique Slavic gymnastic as- 


sociation, the Sokols (so#el meaning falcon 
in Czech). Every six years over 100,000 
of these Sokol members gather in Prague 
for their national festival, the Slet. At this 
festival they parade and engage in gymnas- 
tic contests and mass drills. Over 150,000 
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OF DEMOCRACY 


spectators crowd the large stadium on the 
Strahov hill to watch them. 

It may be difficult for the average Amer- 
ican to understand the enthusiasm of the 
Czechoslovaks for this sort of activity. But 
for the native it has no mystery. Sokol 
drills are no mere Y.M.C.A. physical cul- 
ture demonstrations. They express the 
racial heritage of these Slavs, the national 
essence of the Czechoslovak republic. They 
embody the race’s aspirations for unity, for 
self-government, for freedom from alien 
oppression—all the glorious history that led 
up to the founding of Masaryk’s common- 
wealth. They are, besides, a way of life, 
a social doctrine and a philosophy. 

The Sokols date back to the middle of last 
century, when a little professor in the old 
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Charles University near the banks of the 
Vitava had an idea. Dr. Miroslay Tyrs 
held the chair of esthetics and expounded to 
his students the Greek ideal of beauty, of 
physical perfection. As a Czech he was 
also profoundly ambitious for the freeing 
of his countrymen from the oppression of 
the Hapsburg Empire. He had read more 
than the books of Plato and Sophocles. He 
was steeped in the history and legends of 
the medieval kingdom of Bohemia, of the 
days when Czech rulers sat on ornate Slavic 
thrones in the great pile of the Hradcny 
castle. He mourned the defeat of Czech 
nationality at the battle of the White Moun- 
tain, and he studied ruefully the subsequent 
bondage of his people under the Hapsburgs. 

Nationalist associations designed to plot 
the overthrow of the Empire were of course 
forbidden. But Tyrs thought a gymnastic 
society would be a good camouflage behind 
which he could revive the Czech’s national 
feelings. The first Sokol organization 
which he founded was highly popular and 
rapidly increased its membership. The 
mass of the people found it a romantic as 
well as clever way of circumventing the 
Austrians. The gymnastic drills and phys- 
ical training assumed in their eyes the nat- 
ural preparation for an armed struggle to 
free themselves. 
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THE SOKOLS GATHER AT PRAGUE 


The national festival of the Sokols at Prague is opened by a parade of members from all 


parts of Czechoslovakia dressed in their regional costumes. 


The mass drills in which seven- 


teen thousand gymnasts participate are held in the Strahovy Stadium which is seen at the left. 
The huge structure can accommodate 150,000 spectators. 


In the very first year, 1862, about 
two thousand people joined in Prague, 
Brno, Tabor, Pribram and other cities 
in Bohemia and Moravia. By 1866 
the Society was going full swing and 
Tyrs founded “The Institute of Gym- 
nastics” in Prague to educate enthusi- 
astic followers to become gymnastic 
teachers and Sokol organizers. The 
Hapsburg government now took notice 
and tried to break up the Sokols. But, 

by this time, they had become too large a 
part in the life of the people. Year by 
year, the organization grew and soon em- 
braced other Slav races in the empire: the 
Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, Ruthenians and 


Slovenes. For years mass demonstrations 
of the Sokols were forbidden by the Govy- 
ernment. But finally in 1894 a triumphal 
march was held despite the authorities in 
Prague in which 5,009 members partici- 
pated. By 1912, the year of the last large 
Slet before the World War, there were 
1,000 Sokol organizations with 100,000 
members. 

The War was a test of the results of the 
Sokol efforts to build up national feeling. 
The Czechs felt no duty to the Austrian 
Government; on the contrary they resisted 
every effort to make them fight against 
their brother Slavs, the Russians and Serb- 
ians. An organization called the Maffia 


THE WOMEN MARCH 


Women as well as men take part in the parade that opens the great national festival of the 


Sokols. 


There are more than a hundred thousand women members of Sokol organizations 


throughout Czechoslovakia. 


European 


SPORT IN THE STRAHOV STADIUM 


Though the Sokols are not interested in competitive sports they have intensified the enthusiasm 
for athletic activities of all kinds. These young athletes are limbering up in the balloon game, 
an informal sport in which any number of players may take part, 


sprang up from the Sokol organization. Its 
members were pledged to evade military 
service with the Hapsburg armies whenever 
possible, to cooperate with such Czecho- 
slovak exiles as Masaryk, Benes and Stef- 
anik, who were trying to gain the support 
of the Allies for a Czechoslovak inde- 
pendence movement and to prepare the 
people at home for taking over the govern- 
ment in case Austria-Hungary were to be 
defeated and dismembered. Widespread 
draft-dodging was carried on with Sokol 


assistance, particularly in the rural and 
mountainous districts where the rebels were 
able easily to conceal themselves. Sur- 
reptitious political meetings under cover of 
gymnastic drills were held and young Sokol 
zealots defied the authorities by demonstrat- 
ing in front of the historic Clock Tower 


and the statue of St. Wenceslaus in Prague. 

In the army systematic mass desertions 
took place. During Brusiloy’s Russian 
offensive against the Central Powers in 
Galicia in 1916, tens of thousands of 
Czechoslovaks went over to the Russians 
and formed regiments to fight on the Allied 
side. Heroic as this was (for capture 
meant instant execution) it was nothing be- 
sides the exploits of the famous Czecho- 
slovak Legion after the breakdown of Rus- 
sia during the Bolshevik revolution. The 
Legion then made its famous trek across 
Russia and Siberia, fighting bandits, engag- 
ing in battle with Soviet forces and finally 
making its way to the Pacific where the Al- 
lies transferred the survivors back to 
Europe. This has heen compared to Xeno- 
phon’s March of the Ten Thousand. 

After the war, in 1920, the first home 
coming Slet was held. Over 70,000 men, 
women and children Sokols gathered in 
Prague to celebrate the founding of the new 
Czechoslovak republic which they felt was 
materially the result of their efforts. Mem- 
bership grew in the following years so that 
today there are 3,160 Sokol organizations in 
the country comprising 256,326 men, 103,- 
114 women, 38,597 youths, 34,841 girls and 
230,824 school children of both sexes, with 
a grand total of 663,702 members. 

As a matter of fact, this adds up to much 
more than a certain number of sturdy bodies 
and it amounts to more than a spirit of 


IN PERFECT RHYTHM 


The women who take part in the mass drills of the Sokols execute the intricate movements 
of their exercises with perfect precision and timing. When thousands of gymnasts perform 
simultaneously the spectacle is extraordinarily impressive. 
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mass discipline. It is true that Tyrs said, 
“Self is nothing, totality is everything.”’ 
But this statement in connection with the 
Sokols is a little misleading. If it means 
anything at all, it means that the innately 
independent Czech must not go too far in 
the direction of rugged individualism, that 
he must think of the community. In other 
words, the Sokols are an excellent counter- 
balance to the outstanding characteristic of 
the Czechs—their individualism. 

Politically this trait is exemplified by the 
extraordinary number of parties—some six- 
teen in number. Fascism has to no im- 
portant extent reared its head in this last 
Central European stronghold of democracy 
and respect for individual rights. The 
Sokols with their nationalism and mass 
drills would have been a very handy or- 
ganization for a Fascist movement to seize 
and to mold according to the approved mod- 
el. But the Sokols, once having played 
their part in national emancipation, settled 
down to be a wholly non-political body. 
Masaryk and Benes have often pointed out 
that the Sokols are a bulwark in defense of 
democratic government and a protection of 
the individual against state oppression. 

The Sokols, in fact, restrain the individ- 
ualism of the country and act as a sort of 
nationalistic cement to the varicolored 
stones which make up the country’s racial 
edifice. For Czechoslovakia is to an extra- 
ordinary degree a polyglot state. Accord- 
ing to statistics, the population includes 
over nine and a half million Czechs and 
Slovaks, over three million Germans, six 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE HELLENES 


Dr. Tyrs, the founder of the Sokols, drew much of his inspiration from ancient Greece, and 
the ancient Olympic festivals provided the theme for one of the pageants at the last national 
gathering at Prague. This living tableau is based on one of the famous friezes of the Parthenon. 


hundred thousand Magyars, half a million 
Ruthenians, eighty thousand Poles, and 
180,000 Jews. In religion, too, Czecho- 
slovakia is a hotchpotch, including Roman 
Catholics, Protestants (Bohemia is the 
birthplace of Jan Huss and Protestantism), 
schismatic Catholics, Greek Catholics, Or- 
thodox Russians, Jews and many minor 
sects. 

In all the various districts, the Sokols 
have set up their gymnastic centers: along 
the German border, in Liberec where tex- 
tiles are made and in Most, the coal mining 
town; in Silesia where Czechs work in the 
mines and in the mammoth railroad shops 
of Moravska Ostrava; in Bohemia where 
they man the huge Skoda munitions works ; 
in Moravia where they farm the most fer- 
tile fields in the country ; in Zlin where both 
Czechs and Slovaks work in the famous 
Bata shoe factory; in Bratislava where the 
Slovaks have set up their own racial uni- 
versity; on the slopes of the High Tatras 
where curious gypsy colonies exist; in far- 
off Ruthenia where Little Russians speak a 
language akin to that of the Ukraine; and 
along the Hungarian border where Magyars 
look a bit wistfully at their former capital, 
Budapest. The Sokols are a predominant- 
ly Slavic organization, but wherever they 
exist they evangelize for the unity of the 
republic among other races. 

The racial question has been very difficult 


for the authorities in Prague. To their 
credit, however, it must be said that they 
have made a very fine record among all the 
states arising from the Peace Treaties for 
fair dealing with racial minorities. These 
minorities are permitted to use their own 
language, conduct their own schools, have 
their own press and culture, and to send 
deputies to the Parliament in Prague. In- 
deed the Czechoslovak cabinet is a cross- 
section of these various racial groups. 

To maintain harmony has been one of the 
great services of the Sokols. The peculiar 
constitution of the Sokols and their very 
gymnastic character has been the key of 
their success in this respect. For the Sokols 
are not devoted to competitive sport in the 
English and American manner. While there 
are football, basketball and other sport 
teams in the country, they have no connec- 
tions with the Sokols. The Sokol philos- 
ophy is not based on the competitive spirit. 

This is most important. One can well 
imagine the confusion and inevitable clashes 
which might occur should Slovak Sokols, 
for example, engage in football games 
with Czech Sokols or with Ruthenian 
Sokols. Competitive sport would bring out 
the latent antagonisms of these groups, en- 
venom the atmosphere and defeat the esprit 
de corps which is the vital part of the Sokol 
philosophy. In England, it is well-known 


(Continued on page 45) 
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HUNTING CROCODILES IN 


THE 


HE crocodile hunt is one of the most ex- 

citing events of the year for the gauchos 
of Marajo. Armed with axes, harpoons and 
rifles they set out on a campaign of extermina- 
tion against the creatures that destroy their 
cattle, 

Marajo is the largest river island in the 
world. Located in the mouth of the Amazon, 
and somewhat larger than Switzerland, it pos- 
sesses vast open plains on which thousands of 
cattle graze. But in the rivers. lakes and 
swamps lurk hundreds of huge crocodiles. 
These beasts will often roam for days over the 
pampas in search of prey. In the dry season 
their carcasses are occasionally found in 
strange surroundings where they have perished 
for lack of water and nourishment. 

The lasso is one of the favorite methods 
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used on the crocodile hunt. Driving their 
quarry into the neck of a lagoon, the gauchos 
lasso the partly submerged creatures with a 
skill that would make the North American cow- 
boy green with envy. Then the saurians. strug- 
gling furiously, are pulled ashore and killed. 

In larger bodies of water where the croco- 
diles can submerge quickly and disappear, the 
gauchos hurl harpoons with unfailing accuracy. 
Rifles are rarely used except for self protection. 
A crocodile that has been shot can easily dis- 
appear, and there is no certainty that it has 
died and will not reappear as a cattle thief. 

The Marajos do not sell the valuable hides 
of the crocodiles. Parts of the bodies are used 
as fodder for cattle, and the heads. oddly 
enough, are sold as delicacies in the capital of 
the island. 
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CELEBRATING A NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


IN OUTER MONGOLIA 


By MARGARET WETTLIN 


In recent months serious military conflicts along 
the borders of Outer Mongolia—the Mongolian 
People’s Republic—have focused the world’s at- 
tention on one of the most interesting regions in 
the Far Ea: Outer Mongolia has seen many 
revolutionary changes and many bitter struggles 
since 1924 whe s declared a republic and 
the supreme p ted in a Great Huruldan, 
or People’s ». A feudal regime, supported 
by a Buddius d and a veritable army of 
lamas, has erthrown; church and state 
have been separated and the number of lamas is 


declining. Urga, the old capital, is being rapidly 
modermzed; a network of new schools is de- 
stroying superstitions older than Genghis Khan; 
an army of between 60,000 and 100,000 troops has 
been organized and well equipped. Furthermore, 
in case of invasion, there is a mutual assistance 
pact with the Soviet Union which gives the new 
republic confidence. The following article de- 
scribing one of the great Mongolian holidays re- 
veals many interesting aspects of the old life and 
the new in this land which 1s today one of the 
powder kegs of the Orient.—Editorial Note. 
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EN the spring, about a month after my 
arrival in Ulan Bator, or Urga, capital of 
Outer Mongolia, I began to be aware of 
the charged atmosphere presaging some 
important event. The horsemen seemed to 
ride with particular abandon. The clerks 
in the cooperative stores served crowds that 
suggested a pre-Christmas rush. From be- 
hind the counters of their little shops the 
Chinese merchants grinned with satisfaction 
—‘“Sardines? All sold out until after 
Nadom.” 

“Tf you have any letters to get off, you 
had better do it soon. Goodness knows 
what will happen to the mails during 
Nadom,” I was warned. 

My friend Gambojap, director of the 
Mongolian People’s Theater, promised to 
come to see me. “But not until after 
Nadom.” 

“But what in the world is Nadom?” I 
asked him incredulously. 

“Nadom? That’s the Mongolian national 
holiday which begins the tenth of July. It 
lasts for two weeks and everyone will 
move out of Ulan Bator to the scene of 
festivities on the plains five miles outside 
of the city. You had better plan to move 
also.” 

“But how can I? 
even a tent.” 

“You'll never know what Nadom is if 
you don’t live on the spot like the rest of 
the Mongols. I'll see if I can arrange it 
for you through the theater,” promised my 
friend. 

The next day Gambojap returned with 
the news that the Russian mechanic who 
took care of lights and sets at the theater 
would have a yurt with his wife and eight 
year old daughter, and that they had agreed 
to share it with me if I wished. Naturally 
I wished, and waited with impatience until 
I should participate in this unusual cele- 
bration. 

The human instinct to rejoice at the 
breaking of the earth in spring is the origin 
of Nadom. Nowhere in the world can 
nature’s softening be more welcome than 
on the bitter plains of Middle Asia. When 
the wolves howl the nomad hugs the smoky 
comfort of his fire. His gums grow sore 
for want of blood-fresh meat, and his cattle 
waste on stingy grass. Then with the slow- 
approaching sun his spirits rise. The air is 
soft with melting snow. Along the edge 
of mountain streams young grass breaks 
through, and the mares’ teats grow tender 
with a flow of milk. He would not be man 
who did not want to celebrate. 

Three days before the opening of festivi- 
ties we packed up our things and set out 


I haven’t a yurt or 


On the opposite page, dominated by the 
giant head of Buddha, are representatives 
of the old order in the Mongolian’s People’s 
Republic—the priests and lamas whose 
power is.seriously threatened by the new 
regime. At the right is a typical nomad 
woman who has come to the festival of 
Nadom in her finest headdress and costume. 


for the fast-growing city of yurts on the 
plain west of the city. From a distance 
they looked like a flock of white gulls set- 
tled on the green waves of the valley. The 
hillsides were covered with the herds which 
the nomads had brought with them, for they 
came to the holiday like the soldiers of the 
ancient Mongol conquerors setting out for 
battle, packing up their hearths and homes, 
their wives and cattle, and marching off 
with them. 

As we approached the actual site of 
Nadom we could see the industrious 
Chinese workmen hammering and painting 
the buildings which were to be temporary 
stores, exhibition buildings, the Mongol 
bank, a gay little red and yellow bridge 
spanning a small stream on the grounds, 
and, most important of all, the splendid 
new theater that towered above all the other 
buildings. 

It was to the colony of yurts and tents 
at the back of the theater that we made our 
way. They [belonged to the actors and 
musicians who were busily engaged in 
setting up and furnishing their homes, in 
helping to transport costumes and scenery, 
and in tending to the myriad details en- 
tailed by this holiday which meant play for 
most of the people, but meant double duty 
for the actors. 


My first sight of a yurt had filled me with 
the desire to live in one. This desire was 
prompted more by an urge for the exotic 
than by any thought of comfort. I had in 
fact expected to find it a low and confining 
dwelling. It was then with surprise that 
I stepped into my Nadom home and found 
myself in a light, spacious room, large 
enough to offer perfect freedom of move- 
ment, and high enough to prevent the in- 
clination to stoop that one feels under a 
gabled roof. The felt covering of these 
portable nomad dwellings is as effective in 
keeping out the heat as the cold, and in 
summer it is rolled up about the base to 
admit a circulation of air. This combina- 
tion of insulation and ventilation makes the 
yurt infinitely superior to a tent as a sum- 
mer residence. 

The first day of Nadom was featured by 
events distinguishing the contemporary holli- 
day from its historical antecedents. It was 
opened by a military parade which ended at 
a rostrum built at considerable distance west 
of the actual Nadom grounds. Crowds of 
people, most of them on horseback, and 
all arrayed in their finest holiday costumes, 
followed the band and the soldiers to the 
rostrum, where they listened to speeches 
made by the leaders of their government: 
Gendun, Prime Minister and the leading 
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At the Nadom festival more than a thousand powerful Mongol athletes compete for the 
coveted wrestling championship which brings a rich reward in silk, tea, harness and 
other possessions valued by the nomads. 


figure in affairs of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic; Dimid, Minister of Defense; 
Amor, President of the Small Khural, one 
of the two legislative bodies of the govern- 
ment. 

This celebration marked the tenth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Republic, 
and was therefore the occasion of particular 
rejoicing. National holidays play a signifi- 
cant role in the life of every nation, espe- 
cially during crucial or formative periods 
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when the support of the masses must be 
aroused. Furthermore festivals present a 
fine opportunity to exhort and proselytise 
the people. At present the Mongolian 
Republic is interested primarily in raising 
the cultural standard of the people and in 
developing a feeling of nationalism as a 
means of defense against encroaching im- 
perialism. Mongolian nationalism is not 
the reactionary nationalism of states ready 
to embrace a higher form in the evolution- 
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Mongolian woman is 

richly adorned with gold, 
silver and pearls. 


ary scale, but the nationalism necessary to a 
people only emerging from a feudal con- 
sciousness. 

For hours the people sat in the sun 
listening to the words of their leaders— 
men who had come from their own ranks. 
Young boys, many of whom boasted their 
identification with a new life by their West- 
ern clothes, behaved as though they were 
the proprietors of a world not quite com- 
prehensible to their fathers. The young girls 
in brilliant silk dehls with their black hair 
bobbed or hanging in long braids fastened 
with barettes of seed pearls strung on gold 
wire mingled equally and easily with the 
boys. Groups of lamas mopped their brows 
on the greasy cuffs of their robes and took 
it all with a drop of bitterness. Great 
husky men from the provinees tugged at 
their pigtails and wondered why it was 
necessary to spend so much time in talk 
when one might be watching the races or 
the wrestling matches. Their provincial 
wives staggered under heavy horned head- 
dresses and looked with admiration at the 
neat young men in uniform. 

When the ceremony at the rostrum was 
over, many of the people flocked over to an 
airplane standing not far away. During 
Nadom, regular flights were made over the 
city and the fair grounds, giving free rides 
to the people. It was an amazing thing 
to watch these simple herdsmen tremblingly 
climb off the horses, which until yesterday 
were their only means of transportation, 
and step into the airplane. Here was a 
miracle indeed. And they respected it as 
such. Those who remained standing on 
the ground kept their eyes glued to the 
flying machine from the moment it leit the 
earth until the moment of its return, and 
the passengers who alighted bore trans- 
formed countenances as though they were 
emerging unscathed from the fires of 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

I strolled back to the theater through the 
wide lane between the exhibition tents. 
One of the tents was devoted to a military 
exhibition, another to the geographical and 


botanical collections of the Mongolian Sci- 
entific Committee. Many were simply read- 
ing and chess rooms. In the tent of the 
Board of Education were graphs and_post- 
ers indicating the growth of public educa- 
tion under the new government, displays 
of the work of school students, hygiene 
exhibitions and information concerning 
scientific cattle breeding. At one end of 
the tent a professor from the chemistry 
department of the Pedagogical Institute at 
Ulan Bator demonstrated and scientifically 
explained the mystifying results of certain 
chemical experiments. 

It was necessary to wait until after nine 
o’clock before darkness permitted the eve- 
ning’s performance in the open-air theater. 
But the audience began to gather long be- 
fore then. By the time the curtain opened, 
all of the benches were full and were sur- 
rounded by a standing crowd, with horse- 
men in the background. 

The play concerned the life of Sukhe 
Bator, the hero of the Mongolian Revo- 
lution. Rapt faces followed the action, and 


Though they are far more skilled 

in the use of rifles, Mongol soldiers 

still take part in the archery con- 

tests, a traditional event at the 
Nadom festival. 


remarks were called out to the actors or 
loudly exchanged among the spectators. 
As the play advanced the audience increased 
in number until the aisles and the space 
between the first row and the stage were 
solid banks of people. In their absorbtion 
the mass began to surge forward, crowding 
upon the spectators seated on the benches. 
Once begun, the movement became difficult 
to control. Frightened children cried, and 
protests arose making it impossible to hear 
the words of the actors. The arrival of 
militiamen at last restored order, but the 
management of such unforeseen crowds, 
numbering several thousands of people, re- 
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mainéd a problem until the end of Nadom. 
The third day of Nadom marked the 
opening of the horse races. I had already 
seen the races which are a weekly feature 
of the summer season at the Hippodrome 
in Ulan Bator. It was there I learned that 
Mongolian jockeys are little boys, and 
occasionally even girls, ranging from eight 
to twelve years old. Before the opening of 
the race, the children walk their horses up 
and down before the spectators and sing a 
song which may be a petition to the gods 
for success. in the race or may be an adver- 
tisement of the virtues of the jockey’s 
mount for the benefit of the bettors. 
Nadom is the occasion of the annual 
Mongolian “Derby.” Horses are brought 
from all over the country for this occasion. 
All spring their owners strenuously train 
them, and the Mongol knows his winners 
like a Kentucky colonel. The Mongolian 
horse is a small unkempt beast. In short 
races it cannot compete with Western 
horses, but for endurance it is far superior. 
During the period of the Mongolian revolu- 


tion, when it was necessary to send couriers 
on hasty errands throughout the country, 
stations were established along the main 
routes at distances of thirty kilometers. 
The couriers rode for days and nights with- 
out stopping. They bound their legs and 
bodies to protect them from the jolting of 
the horse and the beating of the wind. They 
ate no food, but as they approached the 
stations guards ran to meet them with 
freshly saddled horses and a bowl of green 
tea which they drank in the saddle. Under 
such conditions it was common for a rider 
to travel over mountain roads at the rate of 
three hundred miles a day. 

The course of the Nadom races extended 
for thirty kilometers over rough steppe 
land, and seven hundred horses were 
entered. The finish was at the holiday 
grounds, and when it was time for the par- 
ticipants to arrive we strolled across the 
field to the road, where for more than a mile 
the spectators were drawn up on horseback 
to await the racers. We arrived among 
them just at the time when the first horse 
appeared over the mountains. An unfore- 
seen thing happened. The crowd of 
spectators which had extended along the 
road turned the heads of their horses to 
the finish, and we found ourselves in a sea 
of pounding hoofs—the racers, seven hun- 
dred of them, in the road: the audience, ten 
thousand of them, across the field—all 
tearing to the finish like madmen. It was 
rather an awkward position in which to 
watch the results of the derby, and we 
dodged our way to the protection of a 
nearby Ford, I thinking all the while of 
stories I had read about the buffalo herds 


The Mongolian People’s Republic possesses an army estimated to number 
frontiers have been built; telegraphic and radio communications have been developed: 
rumored to comprise more than three hundred planes. 


that had swept down upon and annihilated 
the Forty-niners. 

On another day we witnessed this same 
phenomenon from a distance. We rode to 
the top of a low mountain in order to get 
a clear view of the first appearance of the 
racers. The incomparably green valley 
strewn with white yurts stretched away to 
the far-ranging hills. Six miles to the east 
spread the city of Ulan Bator, its low roofs 
hugging the plain, and the gilt cupola of 
the Gandun temple throwing back the long 
tays of the sun. The brilliant dehls of the 
waiting horsemen strung along the road 
shone like the jeweled scalings of a dragon’s 
back. A cloud of dust rising from a pass 
between the mountains announced the 
approach of the racers. Presently two 
horses emerged neck to neck. Down the 
road they wound, the children burred to 
their backs, lashing with their whips in the 
fury of the finish. They were followed by 
a group of five other horses—then by 
larger groups—then by hundreds. Sud- 
denly, as if by chemical transformation, 
the concentrated color of the crowd broke 
up. The heads of the horses were turned 
to the finish and the whole plain was flooded 
with riders streaming toward the east. 

The days of Nadom strung out long and 
hot and deliciously carefree. One saw the 
exhibition tents; milled through the crowds 
at the fair where fine new silks and glitter- 
ing brass kettles went for bargain prices; 
witnessed the Chinese peep show announced 
by the beating of deep drums: joined the 
thin crowd watching the archery contests, 
or the large crowd watching the wrestling 
matches; went to the Chinese restaurant 


MILITARY REVIEW AT ULAN BATOR 


betwen 60,000 and 100,000 troops. 


tents to eat kushors and sip the green tea 
which was served gratis with every food 
order. 

As in ancient Greece the Olympic sports 
were combined with poetry and music con- 
tests, so during Nadom a demonstration of 
musical talent took place simultaneously 
with the wrestling matches. These were 
held on a great field, a quarter of a mile 
Square, ten minutes walk from the exhi- 
bition tents. Around two sides of this field 
canvas pavilions were erected for the spec- 
tators. One of these was reserved for 
guests and officials, who sat before long 
tables at which koumiss was served in light 
lacquer bowls. At one end of this pavilion 
the Master of Ceremonies rewarded the 
winner of each wrestling match with little 
square cakes out of a great drum-like con- 
tainer covered with flounces of gaudy chintz. 

The other pavilion was crowded with 
spectators squatting on the ground, pushing 
and jostling each other for place. The two 
open sides of the field were likewise 
crowded, and around the edges stood horses 
whose riders had a position of vantage from 
the saddle. 

On the day of the music contest a special 
place was reserved in the government 
pavilion for the contestants. Hugging 
their strange, ornate instruments under 
their arms, a group of about fifty men and 
women from the town, from the steppe and 
the desert filed to their places. With con- 
siderable shuffling and scrummaging they 
seated themselves on the rugs solicitously 
provided for them by the Nadom authori- 
ties. They drank kowmiss and ate the cakes 

(Continued on page 42) 


Fortifications and motor roads to all 
e and modern airdromes have been provided for an air force 
In certain desert regions light artillery drawn by camels is used. 
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As an airplane flies low over Tangier Island these watermen stop their work to look upward. They belong to the younger generation which for the first 


time is questioning the traditions of nearly three centuries. 


AN ISLAND 


“Gude folk, peaceful, genrus, a-loving 
ef the Lord”, the Tangier Islanders 
have resisted change since the war of 
1812. Now Tangier is surrendering to 
progress, but it still remains one of the 
strangest three square miles in the Old 


Dominion. 


WVHEN the newspapers last February 
told of airplanes and dirigibles flying to the 
rescue of the seventeen hundred fisherfolk 
on ice marooned Tangier Island, Virginia, 
they missed or omitted the real story. 
The real story will be considered a sad 
one by romantics: Tangier is going mod- 
ern—even ‘to the point of accepting govern- 
ment aid. Having quite successfully re- 
sisted the forces of change for almost three 
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hundred years, Tangier is surrendering to 
America. Mail order catalogues, packaged 
and canned foods, the radio, the public 
school, and finally the airplane have done 
their deeds. And whether we like it or 
not, a magnificent treasure ship of antique 
American virtues and delights is being scut- 
tled before our eyes in Chesapeake Bay. 

But today, and for a few more years, 
it is still possible to drive down to Crisfield, 
Maryland, embark in a small boat for Tan- 
gier and easily imagine yourself back in 
the year 1836. 

If you have a really good imagination, 
you can go back as far as the year 1636 
in Cornwall, England. You need but shut 
your eyes and listen to the island women 
folk scolding their numerous children in an 
English idiom that has in all probability 
been lost even in England. 


UNCHANGED FOR A CENTURY 


Last winter’s freeze revealed among 
other things that Tangier has at least one 
first class wit. An old timer, probably 
shocked by the “carryings on” of some of 
the pretty young girls while handsome 
aviators came out of the heavens like bibli- 
cal birds, is credited with the observation 
that though the Indians originally sold Tan- 
gier for two fish nets, they could probably 
have it back during the freeze for two 
hair nets. 

It was about 1650 when four families 
from Cornwall’s coast settled on Tangier 
Island, situated in the midst of one of the 
richest sea food localities in the world. 
Though four or five other families have 
settled there since that time, the seven- 
teen hundred living on the island today 
can trace their parentage back to those four 
original families. It is safe to say that 
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in so far as interrelationship goes the is- 
landers are at least “thirty-second cousins”’ 
of one another. 

The feeling that I was leaving America 
for a foreign land first came over me when 
I was waiting in a small Crisfield restaurant 
for the Tangier boat to arrive. Somebody 
pointed out Tangier’s lone newspaper re- 
porter (and newsboy) to me. He was also 
waiting for a boat. 

I introduced myself, adding that I was 
interested in his island. 

“Aye,” he said peering at me critically 
with his one good eye. His other eye had 
a deceptively villainous “Wiley Post patch” 
over it. 

“Aye! If yor be a reporter, yor finds it 
a-mighty bit intristin’. Yes sir, indide. 
Yes indide yor'll.” 

The conventional thing for me to do 
at this “‘intristin’”’ point was to invite my 
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fellow-reporter to a glass of beer—an old 
newspaper custom—thus sealing our friend- 
ship and encouraging his fascinating talk. 

“Na sir, I tykes but coker coler:” 

We were soon fast friends: two news- 
paper men swapping stories over a bottle 
of coker coler. | easily understood him, 
though his usage of “thars got’ for “they 
have,” “they like,” and occasionally “they 
are,” was baffling at first. 

Among other things he explained that 
Tangier had been dry since before the War 
of 1812, and thereby hangs a tale, a tale 
that solves many of Tangier’s riddles. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Tangier went Methodist. I was going 
to say 1t went with a bang, but it is literally 
more true to say it went with a shout. 
It is now difficult to conceive of the re- 
ligious ferment of those days which shook 
America as terrifically as the political fer- 


As Noble H. Dize put it, Tangier is “a-mighty 
bit intristin.” Noble, who is Tangier’s only 
newspaper reporter, is seen in the upper right 
hand picture near one of the island’s oddly 
constructed homes, At the upper left Tangier 
youngsters are learning their ABC’s in the 
newly erected schoolhouse. Below is the water- 
front with the Methodist church in the back- 
ground. At the right is a glimpse of Tangier’s 
new barber shop and a young patron who is 
obviously pleased with the service he is receiving. 


ment in the wake of the French Revolu- 
tion was shaking Europe at the same time. 
Methodism fairly raged up and down the 
East Shore of the Chesapeake, driving the 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and miscel- 
laneous heathen to cover. According to 
the meager records of those days, heaven 
seemed right around the corner. Churches 
could not be found or built that could hold 
the crowds. Work was forgotten for a 
week at a time while thousands and thou- 
sands attended camp meetings to roll on 
the ground, shout, preach, exhort and weep 
in turn or all at once. 

A Tangier waterman, Joshua Thomas, 
happened to attend one of these extra- 
ordinary meetings on the mainland. And 
though his English soul was shocked by 
the excesses and ostentation of Methodism, 
the surprising spectacle of preachers—and 
even laymen—praying without a book 

appealed to him since neither he nor his 

neighbors could read easily. 

Converted, he speeded across the 
waters to Tangier fairly bursting with 
the new religion. Soon the island began 
holding its own revivals. Meetings 
there were of such proportions and in- 
tensity that boats from the mainland 
filled with people went over. A rare 
book about Reverend Joshua Thomas, 
entitled, ““The Parson of the Islands,” 
asserts that as many as 15,000 people 
would attend week long meetings on the 
white sands of Tangier. 

The War of 1812 interrupted these 
meetings. A British fleet and army, after 
burning and looting Washington, D. C., 
landed on the campground and chopped 
down a grove of trees nearby where the 
worshippers had, in the past, rested from 
their services in the sun. 

The British had been successful in the 
war up to the time they camped at Tan- 
gier. There, however, they made a 
serious error, possibly a historical error, 
that accounted at least in part for their 
disastrous defeat at Baltimore: the of- 
ficers asked Thomas to preach to the 
army on the eve of its departure for Bal- 
timore. 

The sophisticated British officers 
thought Thomas a quaint religious fel- 
low, colorful and harmless. For one 
hour Thomas preached to the massed 
British troops. In quaint, religious and 
colorful words charged with dynamite 
he told his listeners the officers were 
sending them to their deaths in Balti- 
more, that God was on the side of the 
defenders of free, democratic America, 
and they would be struck to the ground. 

The British officers, stunned by the 
effrontery and audacity of the “simple” 
fellow, hypocritically thanked him for 
his sermon, and with their army de- 
moralized with Methodist propaganda, 
sailed off to Baltimore—and defeat. 

In any event, Joshua Thomas is the 
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Methodist equivalent of the Patron Saint 
of Tangier. His tradition is still lively 
on the island. Methodism may have re- 
treated elsewhere, but on Tangier it con- 
tinues to flow in its original pristine qual- 
ity. Preachers wishing to learn how serv- 
ices were conducted in the “good old days” 
make pilgrimages to the island today. With- 
out an understanding of Joshua Thomas, 
Tangier is an archive without an index. 

Before arriving on the island, I asked 
my newspaper friend about the people of 
Tangier. He replied that they were “gude 
folk, peaceful, genrus, a-lovin’ their Lord. 
But,’ he added significantly, “yor’ll be 
wiser a-tykin’ it eyesy aroun’ the buryin’ 
grounds!” 

I gathered from this warning he meant 
I should best keep away entirely from the 
cemetery for some reason. But I was sur- 
prised and perplexed to discover that 
wherever I looked on the island there were 
burial grounds. In addition to two public 
burial grounds, many if not most of the 
houses had their own burial grounds situ- 
ated in the front yard. The graves con- 
sisted of a tall headstone standing guard 
over a whitewashed concrete box which was 
never completely buried under the earth 
and often was entirely exposed. 

The warning, “tyke it eyesy,’ I took 
literally by not inquiring of anyone for an 
explanation of this peculiar Tangier 
phenomenon. However, the reasons for it 
suggest themselves. In the first place, the 
common burial grounds of American cities 
are by no means ancient customs. Ameri- 
can pioneers were forced to bury their dead 
in their own yards. And if one reverences 
the dead, why not bury them in the front 
yard? 

Also it should be remembered that Tan- 
gier stems back directly to feudal England. 


, Sooner or later all yachtsmen who fish in 
Tangier Sound become acquainted with Cap- 
tain Patrick Henry Benson, the eighty-three- 
year-old unofficial ambassador of the island. 
“Captain Pat” is seen here repairing his nets. 
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A FRONT YARD BURIAL GROUND 


Many of the houses in Tangier have their own burial ground situated in the front yard. The 
graves consist of whitewashed concrete boxes never completely buried under the earth. 


When Tangier was first settled, London 
was still a medieval town, though, admit- 
tedly, a precocious one. Over a hundred 
years were to pass before Napoleon was 
to be born. The peasantry and serfs of 
Europe considered it, at that time, a mark 
of distinction to be buried in their own 
yards rather than in the paupers’ graves 
to be found in the towns. 

The white stone boxes can be explained 
by the fact that Tangier is only a few feet 
above high water. Of Tangier’s three square 
miles of land, only one third is sufficiently 
above water to permit a reasonably dry 
surface for a yard or house foundation. 
So unless one is to be buried in water, 
a final resting place that no seagoing peo- 
ple choose voluntarily, the white concrete 
boxes are the only answer. Incidentally, 
the island’s sole manufacturing plant is a 
shed where a waterman makes these vaults 
in his spare time. The nature of his busi- 
ness requires that he keep a few boxes 
constructed ahead of the demand. Their 
presence on a wharf on one of the inland 
tide creeks must act as a damper on the 
spirits of many of the older people. 

Suffice it to say for Tangier’s burial cus- 
tom that it in no way lessens one’s feel- 
ing that he is in a strange land and must 
prepare himself for the unexpected. 

I wanted to see the place where the 
British had landed, a beach said to be one 
of the finest in the world. So I started 
out walking down the main “road,” a path- 
way paved with oyster shells and lined 
with white picket fences. This pathway 
is just wide enough to permit the 
simultaneous passing of two hand carts or 
three wheel barrows, the two means of 
trucking since there are no horses or motor 


vehicles in use anywhere on the island. 

It was a pleasant day, the people had 
good, open faces, and I was prepared for 
anything. Heading in the general direction 
of the beach I turned a corner around the 
last house and surprised several small girls 
at play. When they saw I was quite harm- 
less, but decidedly a curiosity since I was 
not dressed in the conventional waterman’s 
attire of hip boots, blue jeans, jacket and 
seaman’s cap, they started to follow me. 

I turned and asked them for directions. 
Hearing my “shore speech” they giggled 
joyously, and waited on the narrow path 
until I started again. They followed. 
Again I asked directions. They howled 
with joy. 

I started again, slightly upset, when I 
was struck with the amusing aspect of the 
situation. To these little girls I was a man 
from Mars, so strange that they had stopped 
their play to follow me. So we all 
laughed. 

Then I had another kind of a thought. 
What must the islanders be thinking of 
me? Everybody who had wanted to had 
seen me get off the boat and walk through 
the town. Now they could see me troop- 
ing across the marsh Pied Piper fashion 
with a string of children laughing at my 
heels. The island is small, and visibility is 
splendid—the worst place in the world to 
keep a secret. 

“Go home,” I shouted with appropriate 
gestures. “Scram!’ This last word was 
more than an error in good English. Their 
laughter redoubled. 

At that point something quite startling 
happened. Out of the marsh grass stepped 
a full grown boy. He obligingly shooed the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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For the student of the peoples and cultures of 
the world dolls are far more than the trivial 
playthings of children. The Hopi doll directly 
above, for example, plays a vital part in re- 
ligious instruction for the young Indians. At 
the lower right are two Japanese dolls, one of 
which represents a feudal war lord—a toy used 
to inculcate the martial spirit in the young. 
In the group of five toys at the upper right 
Dalmatia, Alsace and Russia are represented, 
along with an African negro doll (lower left) 
and a crude plaything (lower right) of the 
Indians of the Yuma desert. 


FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF DOLLS 


AS FAR back as Babylon, toy making 
was big business,” said an ex-Yankee con- 
sul as we watched his small boy open his 
birthday packages. 

“Once I saw grave robbers, called 
archeologists, digging in the old home of 
Nebuchadrezzar,’ he added. “They were 
hunting family jewels and translating his 
library of baked-mud books; but every now 
and then they came on little clay figures 
which they said were mere dolls, turned 
up by the hundreds. .. .” 

Toys represent one of man’s earliest 
creative thoughts. In some form or other 
every important world civilization has seen 
itself in miniature. 

Burrowing in the musty tombs of the 
ancients, workmen have found dolls four 
thousand years old—stiff little figures of 
painted wood, porcelain or ivory that 
rested beside child owners underneath the 
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dust of centuries in Egypt and Greece, 
Mexico and Ecuador. Tops and rattles 
and wooden crocodiles and elephants ; mod- 
els of early Roman furniture; rag dolls 
stuffed with papyrus from the Nile; toy 
llamas from the pre-Inca Andes—all re- 
mind us how little youthful amusements 
have changed since time began. 

Mechanical toys are not new. Centuries 
before Christ, Egyptian and Greek children 
were familiar with walking animals, and 
dolls that worked their arms to knead 
bread. Though most of these were crudely 
carved and operated, now and then a work 
of delicate artistry is unearthed by the 
archeologist’s pickax. Such were the ivory 
“dancing dwarfs” lately found near the 
tomb of Se’n Wosret I in Egypt—four lit- 
tle figures ingeniously attached to an ivory 
base with “spools” and something like 
thread with which they were wound up 


and set in motion thousands of years ago. 

Looking even further back, past the rim 
of history, we find our stone-age ances- 
tors using dolls as charms against the un- 
seen forces of evil which they feared in 
every tree and rock, in thunder and light- 
ning, wind and waves. 

Driven by fear, by the creative urge, or 
simply to entertain his children and amuse 
himself, man through the ages has 
mimicked his surroundings in toys that 
range all the way from diminutive oxcarts 
and play wigwams to modern doll houses 
with refrigerators and vacuum cleaners, or 
tiny automobiles with real radios blaring. 

Imitating his father, the boy of Athens 
had a small two-wheeled clay cart for make- 
believe moving day. The Indian girl of 
the American plains carried her doll pa- 
poose just as her mother packed her baby 
brother. Rich children of the seventeenth 


and eighteenth centuries played with doll 
houses as well equipped as their own homes 
—even to silverware from the hands of 
noted artisans. Queen Victoria’s dolls, of 
which she had more than a hundred, were 
perfect examples of the styles and vanities 
of the court life of that day. 

Before the days of mannequins, it was 
the custom for Paris stylists to spread their 
creations over Europe by sending out “fash- 
ion babies.” Tiny models of court belles 
in all their splendor of towering wigs, silks 
and satins, these expensive dolls were 
often transported more tenderly, by coach 
and ship, than were human beings. When 
war came, British seamen spared the French 
doll ship on its way across the English 
Channel! 

Sacred dolls of the American Indians 
are still used in our Southwest. Not to be 
lightly regarded as playthings by little 
Pueblo children, these fantastic carvings of 
wood, made in the form of a god, are used 
at special seasons in religious instruction 
for youth. 

Among the wedding gifts of young 
brides of India, silver-decked dolls are 
prominently displayed. Tradition says that 
Mohammed’s nine-year-old wife herself 
brought an extensive collection when she 
arrived at the prophet’s harem. 

At different times in varying map spots, 
the toy trade bequeaths tangible evidence 
of the passing era. Symbols of varying 
races, customs and ideas, globe-trotting toys 
spread world knowledge. 

From the sun-baked bazaars of the East 
to Scandinavian farm houses where men 
cut and whittle wooden toys on long win- 
ter evenings, local color in miniature is de- 
signed for tourist sale. Costumed dolls 
and high-carts of Sicily, glass birds and 
animals of Mexico, beeswax models of 
Peruvian peon life—such native products 
often provide livelihood for whole com- 
munities. 

“The gilt and tinsel of the Vyatka toys,” 
said Bakushinski, well-known Russian play 
authority, “was a means of expression by 
which our peasants in remote regions once 
put color, rhythm and beauty into their 
dull lives.” 

A hundred years ago, in deep pine forests 
near the River Vyatka, work-roughened 
hands of muzhiks first produced that Lil- 
liputian world of gay frivolity patterned 
after the extravagant, pleasure-loving no- 
bility of the day. With good natured satire, 
they made out of simple materials of sand, 
water and brown clay little coquettes danc- 
ing to the fiddles of fashionable musicians ; 
foppish officers in mock conference over a 
table; a meeting between a returned cava- 
lier and his sweetheart—which also in- 
cluded the romantic reunion of the young 
man’s hunting dog and the lady’s lapdog! 

‘They fashioned other toys, too—less 
caricatured but with the same brilliant col- 
oring and artistic feeling—of village life, 


of birds and beasts they knew. Always 
there was the performing bear, long asso- 
ciated with Russian custom, playing his 
violin or dancing; sometimes acting as the 
baby’s nursemaid. 

Soviet travelers say that the Vyatka 
dolls are getting scarce; that their last 
creator is eighty-five years old, and she has 
no pupils. When they are made no more, 
it will mark the end of an aristocratic Rus- 
sian class even for the doll world, for the 
Soviets, though approving the Vjatka satire, 
have their own ideas regarding the mold- 
ing of youth through play. 


Even lately, when builders of socialism 
no longer regard entertainment and joy 
as symbols of bourgeois corruption, Soviet 
toys must further national ideals. A special 
toy council under the Commissariat of Edu- 
cation has been created to supervise the 
industry. Simple proletarian dolls must be 
made more attractive than those represent- 
ing mere luxury and beauty, the one-time 
pomp of the Czarist court, or “foreign so- 
cial imperialism.” Young pioneers and red 
soldiers are designed for children to 
hero-worship; cranes, tractors, automats 


(Continued on page 46) 


SYMBOLS OF VARIED ERAS AND CIVILIZATIONS 


The history of toys reaches back to the earliest civilizations of mankind. 


In the top 


row of the group belew are the Egyptian dolls of wood and limestone dating from 2000 


B.C, and a terra cotta doll from ancient Greece. 
Peruvian beeswax toys modeled by peons and representing their life. 


In the center row are three typical 
In the bottom 


row is an English “peddler doll” dated about 1870, and so called from the basket of 
knickknacks she carries. The other two dolls were made in America in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries. 


THE 


MIALACCA, ancient emporium of Chi- 
nese, Portuguese, Dutch and English trad- 
ers, was recently the scene of the Chinese 
festival known as the wangkang ceremony. 
It is of Hokkien origin, but I am told 
that only Malacca still continues to cele- 
brate the wangkang though perhaps inland 
from Amoy it may exist. It may possibly 
have been held in Manila years ago. 

Everyone in Malacca was interested in 
the wangkang when I arrived there from 
Singapore. Opinions differed as to the 
origin and meaning of the ceremony. | 
talked with the room boy, the clerk, a 
European policeman I had known in 
Singapore, an official in Government serv- 
ice, a Chinese interpreter, a school teacher, 
the parson. . . . The information I re- 
ceived was confusing, but certain things 
about the ceremony were clear. 

The wangwang is a ceremonial boat built 
to be an exact replica, en petit, of a Chi- 
nese sailing junk. The festival consists 
of the ceremonies connected with its 
building, its provisioning, manning, and 
consecration culminating in a procession 
through the streets of Malacca and the 
junk’s final destruction by fire. But the 
question naturally arises: why a boat, and 
why the ceremony at all? 

The origin of the ceremony is told in 
this fashion. Years ago in the reign of 
the Emperor Eng Lock Keen, through 
shocking carelessness, some three hundred 
sixty scholars were beheaded. In partial 
atonemént, the Emperor canonized them 
and decreed that they should be wor- 
shipped wherever they settled. Five of 
these scholarly and beneficent spirits set- 
tled in Malacca; they are known as the 
Ong Yah. This legend is part of the 
Taoist ideology and is of Hokkien origin. 

As the chief hymn of the ceremony in- 
dicates, the wangkang is held on the oc- 
casion of a “Heavenly, majestic and good 
visitation of inspection.” The Ong Yah 
Kong, made up of the five Malacca Ong 
Yah, periodically come down to Malacca 
to see whether things are going well with 
their people. And on the occasion of the 
visitation the wangkang boat is built and 
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GODS VISIT MALACCA 


By ALLEN HADEN 


Scores of men draw the magnificent floats in the 

wangkang festival and each candidate, whether clerk 

or coolie, is selected by the gods themselves in a 
special ceremony before the altar. 


all evil spirits flock to the boat and are 
destroyed. The Ong Yah then return to 
heaven and grace is universal through the 
influence of the other three hundred fifty- 
five Ong Yah. 

As is readily apparent there are gaps in 
this legend which brand it as rather un- 
satisfactory. It has an air of having been 
invented to provide an explanation for a 
ceremony the real reason for which is either 
not known or forgotten. 

In former years before shipping in the 
Straits of Malacca became so thick as now, 
the boat was launched while burning, and 


eventually sank by itself. But in these days 
of international shipping and telegraphy 
the wangkang, small as it is, might be mis- 
taken for a danger to navigation and pre- 
cipitate all sorts of complications. The 
launching of the boat and its disappear- 
ance was the symbol of the disappearance 
of the woes of Malacca and its deliverance. 
There is a slight parallel in Hebrew tribal 
custom when a goat, laden with the sins 
of the tribe, was driven into the desert. 
The wangkang used to be celebrated quite 
frequently, but since 1891 there have been 
only three ceremonies—in 1905, 1919 and 


GLIMPSES OF THE 
PROCESSION 


The traditional Chine 
love of pageantry finds fu 
expression in the two-mi 
long wangkang processio 
Floats of all kinds, pap 
dragons, strange beasts ar 
birds, beautifully costume 
men and women a 
escorted with drums ar 
cymbals by Malacca’s lar; 
Chinese population.  T] 
wangkang itself is a smé 
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floats. The Chinese 
Malacea number 
fifty thousand. 


1933—all periods of great stress. In 1905 
a crisis existed due to the fact that the 
Russo-Japanese war had just been con- 
cluded and the Treaty of Portsmouth was 
being negotiated. In 1919 a distressing 
world catastrophe had just ended and an 
influenza epidemic was claiming its hun- 
dreds. 1933 was the year of the depression. 

Each stage of the process of building the 
boat is accompanied by prayer. Each plank 
is affixed with suitable rites, the principal 
nails are of gold and silver, the painting 
of the boat has its own ritual. All this is 

(Continued on page 42) 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION 

Anthony Fiala 
LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

L. S. Rowe 

Director-General Pan-American Union 

ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 

Lucian S. Kirtland 

Carveth Wells 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The following hotels are to be added to the 


list in the Club’s Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin: 
AMERICAN HOTELS 
ALABAMA: 
Mobile. 


Cawthon Hotel. 
200 rooms $1.50 up E. 
Montgomery, 
Jefferson Davis Hotel, 
250 rooms $2.50 up E. 
ARIZONA: 
Phoenix, 
Westward Ho, 
350 room $3 up E. 
ARKANSAS: 
Bella Vista, 
Sunset Hotel, 
75 rooms $4.50 A. 
Bella Vista Lodge, 
125 rooms $3.50 up E. 
CALIFORNIA: 
Coronado, 
Hotel del Coronado, 
450 rooms $6.00 up A. 
Lake Tahoe, 
Tahoe Tavern, 
200 rooms $6.00 up A. 
Monterey, 
Mission Inn, 
40 rooms $1.50-$5.00 E. 
Riverside, 
Mission Inn, 
350 rooms $7.00 up A. 
Santa Barbara, 
Carrillo Hotel, 
200 rooms $2.00-$3.00 E. 
Santa Cruz, 
Casa del Rey, 
300 rooms $4.00-$6.00 A. $1.50-$3.50 E. 


COLORADO: 


Estes Park, 
Lewiston Hotel, 
60 rooms $4.50 up A. 
Manitou Springs, 
Grand View Hotel, 
125 rooms $4.00 up A. $1.50 up E. 


CONNECTICUT: 


Ansonia, 
Arlington Hotel, 
40 rooms $1.00 up E. 
Norwich, 
Norwich Inn, 
75 rooms $5.00 up A. $2.00 up E. 
Pine Orchard, 
Sheldon House, 
60 rooms $6.00 up A.s 


FLORIDA: 
Avon Park, 
Jacaranda Hotel, 
100 rooms $3.50 up A. $1.50 up E. 
Lakeland, 
Hotel Lakeland Terrace, 
120 rooms $2.00 up E. 
Lake Wales, 
Chalet Suzanne, 


of travel and secure concessions for them: = 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, 
BR the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our Md 
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Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Orlando, 
Colonial Orange Court Hotel, 
279 rooms $2.50 up E. 
Palm Beach, 
Mayflower, 
250 rooms $6.00-$10.00 A. 


GEORGIA: 
Athens, 
Holman Hotel, 
125 rooms $1.50 up E. 


IDAHO: 
Pocatello, 
Bannock Hotel, 
200 rooms $1.50 up E. 
INDIANA: 
Kokomo. 
Frances Hotel, 
150 rooms $1.50 up E. 
KANSAS: 
Fort Scott, 
Goodlander Hotel, 
100 rooms $1.00-$2.50 E. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gloucester, 
Harbor View House. 
140 rooms $5.00-$8.00 A.s 
Hyannis, 
Mayflower Hotel, 
90 rooms $4.00-$8.00 A. $3.00 up E. 


MICHIGAN: 
Mount Clemens, 
Colonial Hotel, 
125 rooms $6.00 up A. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Meridian, 
Meridian Hotel, 
70 rooms $1.25-$2.50 E. 


VIRGINIA: 
Virginia Beach, 


Albemarle Hall. 
FOREIGN 


MEXICO: 
Mexico City, 
Hotel Danky. 
HOLLAND: 
Amsterdam, 
The American Hotel. 


ENGLAND: 
London, 
The Plaza Hotel, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


The following hotels are to be eliminated 
from the Club’s Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 

Pasadena, California — Hotel Constance; 
Omaha, Nebraska — Hotel Blackstone; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma — The Bliss Hotel; Nashville, 
Tennessee — Hotel Andrew Jackson. 

Bruges, Belgium — Grand Hotel; Paris, 
France — Hotel des Saints-Péres; Strasbourg, 
France — Hotel de la Ville de Paris; Valence- 
Sur-Rhone, France — Grand Hotel de la Croix 
@Or; Cologne, Germany — Hotel Kélner Hof; 
Bellagio, Italy — Hotel Grande Bretagne; 
Bologna, Italy — Hotel Brun; Genoa Italy — 
Hotel Colombia; Milan, Italy — Hotel Metro- 
pole; Siena, Italy — Hotel Continental; Venice, 
Italy — Albergo Concordia; Calle Largo S: 
Marco, 367. 
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RIDING THE INLAND RIVERS 
Members of the National Travel Club 


who have read Clark B. Firestone’s de- 
lightful Sycamore Shores, one of the most 
successful of the Club’s recent quarterly 
publications, have perhaps been curious 
to know how trips on America’s inland 
rivers can be made. The information be- 
low will answer many of their questions, 
and will lead into innumerable delight- 
ful sections of the Middle America which 
Mr. Firestone has explored so thoroughly. 

Cincinnati is the main river port of the 
country. All the year around the Greene 
Line boats go downstream as far as Louis- 
ville, upstream as far as Huntington. On 
June 30th the Gordon C. Greene, biggest 
packet of this line, will inaugurate its 
summer season of weekly trips to Pitts- 
burgh and return. On Labor Day one of 
these boats will begin its annual excur- 
sion up the Ohio and Kanawha to 
Charleston, capital of West Virginia. A 
new feature in Cincinnati steamboating 
will be a nine-day packet trip—June 12- 
21—from this port down the Ohio and up 
the Tennessee to Muscle Shoals, and re- 
turn. The Ohio River Transit Company 
plies between here and Louisville, and 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line oper- 
ates tow-boats and barges between Cin- 
cinnati and New Orleans; but neither line 
carries passengers. 

St. Louis is also an important steam- 
boat point. The Eagle Packet Company 
will have regular excursions to Muscle 
Shoals; to Nashville; up the Mississippi 
to Fort Madison (Ia.), and up the II- 
linois to Starved Rock. The Nashville 
trip, an innovation in river navigation, 
takes up the story of passenger travel on 
the lower Cumberland where it was 
dropped many years ago. 

One boat from Pittsburgh, the Liberty, 
comes down the Ohio and goes up the 
Kanawha as far as Charleston. 

On the lower Mississippi, the Tennessee 
Belle plies between New Orleans and 
Greenville, Miss. The Diesel-driven packet 
J. V. Klurzweg runs up among the bayous 
of the Acadians from New Orleans to 
New Iberia. 

From Cincinnati, Louisville and St. 
Louis, excursion boats like the Island 
Queen make occasional extended trips 
along the Ohio, stopping at towns 
and taking people on short journeys. 
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CELEBRATING A NATIONAL HOLIDAY 
IN OUTER MONGOLIA 


(Continued from page 32) 
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© by Owen Lattimore, 1934. 


From “The Mongols of Manchuria” by Owen Lattimore, Courtesy John Day. 


From the capital at Urga, or Ulan Bator, the Revolutionary People’s Govern- 
ment directs the destiny of Outer Mongolia in close alliance with the Soviet 


Union. 


Inner Mongolia and the autonomous province of Hsingan are under 


the control of Japan. The numerous conflicts along the borders of the regions 

in recent months are an indication of serious tension which may result in 

war between Japan and the Soviet Union, now pledged to give military 
assistance to Outer Mongolia. 


and candies to which they were treated. 
Each participant was announced 
separately, made his way slowly and 
precisely to a spot in front of Gen- 
dun and the ministers of state, ren- 
dered his selection, and climbed back 
to his place over the knees of his 
seated companions. 

Mongolian music is first of all a 
product of the steppes, of great dis- 
tances and lonely freedom. Only in 
the open can the beautiful Mongolian 
singing be appreciated. Indoors, the 
forced voice which -is always em- 
ployed in a high range sounds harsh 
and unrefined. Out-of-doors, the 
abundant melodies of Mongolia swing 
out to the mountains with the rhythm 
of the saddle and the timbre of a 
call. 

The last day of Nadom was 
marked by the wrestling finals. One 
thousand four hundred contestants 
had been entered this year. They 
represented the strongest athletes 
from various aimaks (administrative 
units of the government), from the 
army and from the monasteries. 
From the opening of the wrestling 
matches on the second day to the 
finals on the last, the process of 
elimination had been going on almost 
without intermission. To become the 
wrestling champion of the country 
and receive the title of “Avrak.” or 
“Unconquerable,” or to be the owner 
of the “Tumonikh,” the horse Wwin- 
ning the derby, were the two highest 
honors granted during Nadom, hon- 
ors which were accompanied by 
substantial rewards in terms of silk, 
tea, tobacco, harness and other gifts 
valued by the natives. 

In front of the public pavilion on 
this last day was seated a company 
of wrestlers, each man accompanied 
by his second, waiting to be sum- 
moned to the match which took place 
in front of the government pavilion. 
The eyes of the Mongols fastened on 
these heroes, who preened and ex- 
hibited their extraordinary bodies for 
public admiration. The wrestling 
costume left them almost naked. It 
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consisted of long, tight-fitting sleeves 
attached to a narrow back tied at the 
waist, and tight fitting trunks worn 
not at the waist, but in a straight line 
low across the hips. The strongest 
athletes have enormous torsos bulg- 
ing like the barrel of a drum and 
contrasting grotesquely with waists 
and abdomens suggesting the exag- 
gerated slenderness of Cretan bull- 
fighters. 

At last the band on the southeast- 
ern side of the field began to play, 
calling the first group of wrestlers 
to battle. They handed their hats 
to their seconds, pirouetted before 
the crowd, struck the earth and then 
their buttocks with their hands, and 
began the ceremonial “flight” across 
the field to the battle ground. With 
arms spread like the wings of a bird 
they jumped in long strides, their 
bodies dipping first on one side, 
then on the other. 

On reaching the scene of the con- 
test, the warriors sat in two lines 
facing each other, while their sec- 
onds busied themselves with finding 
out who the opponents were to be. 

Three or four matches took place 
simultaneously. At the opening of a 
match the opponents jumped to posi- 
tion with feet spread apart, again 
slapped the ground and their buttocks 
in what was apparently a gesture of 
bravado, and then faced each other 
in crouched positions, circling warily, 
waiting for an opening grip. This 
period of suspense was accompanied 
by the jeers and challenges of the 
two seconds who followed their men 
around, slapping them on the hind 
quarters for encouragement. 

At last a lunge was made in one 
group. The aggressor gripped his 
opponent by the sleeve at the shoul- 
der with his right hand, leaving his 
left free to trip him with a leg hold. 
The defender replied with a similar 
arm grip, less effective since it was 
below the shoulder. The couple 
circled, heads together, backs and 
arms extended in a line parallel with 
the ground. Presently the man who 


had opened reached for his oppon- 
ent’s thigh, missed, but got him firmly 
by the trunks, a favorite grip that 
enables a wrestler to hold off any 
advance of his opponent. This last 
move excited the seconds, who 
danced about their men, shouting and 
slapping them to decisive action. 

The favor was undoubtedly on the 
side of the aggressor. No effort of 
his opponent to break the hold which 
kept him at a helpless distance was 
successful. For some minutes the 
wrestlers stood motionless except for 
an occasional shifting of position to 
retain a strained balance. Suddenly 
the tension broke. By shoulder and 
trunks the aggressor lifted his op- 
ponent from the ground. But the 
writhing body broke his balance, and 
with a dexterous movement the lifted 
wrestler turned his weight upon his 
enemy, who fell beneath him, van- 
quished. 

Immediately both men were on 
their feet, the victor announcing his 
conquest by again assuming the role 
of a bird. With outstretched arms 
he leaped to the Master of Cere- 
monies in the government pavilion, 
bowed, returned to embrace his de- 
feated opponent, came back again to 
the Master of Ceremonies and on his 


knees received his reward of cakes 
while his second placed his hat on 
his head. Then the victor rose and 
left the field in the lope resembling 
an eagle’s flight. 

On this last day of Nadom feast- 
ing took place on a particularly large 
scale. There was no end of mutton 
and koumiss—enough to leave a 
memory of satiety for a year. Thus 
ended a national holiday which for 
intensity and duration can hardly 
be duplicated in the world. The es- 
teem in which it is held by the Mon- 
gols is expressed in the common 
phrase of well-wishing, “Live to be a 
hundred! Die after Nadom!” But 
there is a certain exhaustion entailed 
by the lazy leisure of festivities. Who 
wants to work aiter two weeks of 
play? Who can work after two 
weeks of koumiss-bibbing? Inevitably 
there comes the slow trek of camel 
and ox caravans taking yurts and 
household goods back to the home 
pastures. The gulls take to flight 
and the plain once more billows deso- 
lately under the sanctimonious gaze 
of Bogdo Ula. Nadom is over, but 
for a whole year its memory will 
liven the conversation around the 


fires of the nomads. 
FRE anes 


THE GODS VISIT MALACCA 
(Continued fram page 39) 


done without sparing pains, sacri- 
fice or money, until the completed 
boat is drawn on its silent rubber- 
tired wheels through the streets of 
Malacca by its specially selected 
ground crew. As it passes, cynosure 
of human and supernatural eyes, 
the evil spirits are lured to the boat. 
On the seashore at evening, it is 
buried with its full stores, sails 
flying and banners spanking, and 
its ghostly visitants are destroyed. 

It must not be thought that the 
wangkang benefits only Malacca: 
the wangkang is rather designed to 
benefit the world. After all are not 
evil spirits pretty much the same 
everywhere? And have not the 
same influences which have made 
for hard times in Malacca made for 
hard times elsewhere? The Ong 
Yah return to their heavenly home 
and with confidence say that grace 
is being obtained in Malacca and 
their three hundred fifty-five 
brothers spread the news. 

There were many things about 
the ceremony that bewildered me. 
As theologians the Chinese are not 
as adept as Westerners brought up 
to the niceties of medieval exegeses 
and theological dialectics so there are 
gaps in the story of the wangkang 
which are somewhat puzzling. But 
whatever the flaws in theory are, 
I was struck by the intense serious- 
ness of the whole undertaking. 
Firmly it was repeated to me that 
the ceremony was for the benefit 
of the world, not Malacca alone: 
and equally firmly I was assured 
that the faith of the humble Hok- 
kien who make up the bulk of the 
Malacca babas would have more 
effect in dispelling the dark 
shadows about the world these 
days than any number of boards, 
commissions and codes. This be- 
liet I must say is not only confined 
to the Chinese; the Europeans 
were not quite sure of their own 
convictions but smirked slightly 


and agreed with the idea. 

Faith moves mountains; and cer- 
tainly the faith that the Malacca 
Chinese displayed in their devotion 
to making the wangkang a success 
was of that kind. The procession 
was two miles long. 

Paper dragons, silken standards, 
streamers, wondrously feathered 
paper birds, floats whose intricacies 
must have required months to fash- 
ion, children dressed in the love- 
liest of Chinese costumes-—even a 
monstrous papier maché bull dog 
representing a famous malted bev- 
erage sold under that name! With 
singing children, pounding drums, 
syncopating portable chimes, cym- 
bals, ordinary shouts of joy; with 
laughing, spitting, smoking, drink- 
ing, sweating, float after float 
passed by until it seemed that the 
line would never stop. 

While the sun was sinking, the 
whole procession returned to the 
Banda Hilir temple at the southern 
end of the town. Slowly the noise 
died and there came the wang- 
kang. Then I understood that the 
wangkang was the most important 
thing in the carnival. It was far 
less impressive than many other 
floats, but its significance was para- 
mount. j 

The wangkang rolled silently for- 
ward, slowly, sails set; painted, 
precious, sacred. The crew was not 
talking nor smoking but silent, as 
men doing something they do not 
quite understand. Barefoot, the 
ground crew pulled. Many were 
clerks unused to walking without 
shoes and their feet were bleeding. 
Barefoot, the coolies at the side 
carried lamps on their shoulders. 
Within the boat, the ceremonial 
paddles swung forward and back 
through the air to keep the ship 
under weigh. As it passed the sun 
disappeared on its westering course 
homeward, and a single flute blew a 
thin melody. 


JAPAN SPEEDS UP 
(Continued from page 12) 


making headway. Under the super- 
vision of an English engineering 
corps with imported rails, locomo- 
tives, cars and other equipment, the 
Government railway between Shim- 
bashi (Tokyo) and Yokohama, 
twenty-nine kilometers in length, was 
constructed. 

Its first operation was introduced 
with great ceremony in September, 
1872. Two years later the Kobe- 
Osaka section, thirty-three  kilo- 
meters, was also opened to traffic. 
Today over eight hundred million 
passengers are carried annually, and 
the punctuality and cleanliness of the 
systems are a matter of national 
pride. Every section of Japan is 
touched by train facilities. The ex- 
press between Kyoto and Tokyo, for 
example, runs almost parallel to the 
old Tokaido highway of palanquin 
days, and takes only nine hours in- 
stead of the seven days as formerly. 

The first Japanese electric car line 
of five miles was laid down between 
Kyoto and its environs with service 
made available in January, 1895. 
Tokyo City, however, did not follow 
until eight years later. Nature has 
endowed the country with numerous 
sites for hydroelectric generating 
plants, a fact which encouraged nine- 
ty companies to engage in building 
tramways. 

Some years before the ricksha 
reached its zenith, the Japanese saw 
the bicycle. At first it was too costly 
for the average person, but after the 
World War, domestic factories start- 
ed to produce them in large numbers 
at a moderate price. It is very popu- 
lar because it can carry a heavy 
load of goods besides its passenger. 
There are at present more than six 
million in use. Bicycle riders are 
everywhere: officials, students, teach- 
ers, business men, clerks, salesmen, 
deliverymen, vegetable growers, fish 
peddlers and every other class of 
natives in Japanese kimona and 
European clothes ride through the 
crowded streets, winding in and out 
among pedestrians, automobiles, 
trams, taxis and wagons. In the 
countryside it is not uncommon to 
find postmen, police, salesmen and 
farmers riding over steep hills and 
on slender paths among the rice 
fields. Since this vehicle meets a 
very definite need, it is likely to sur- 
vive for some time in Nippon. 

To most people in Japan the auto- 
mobile was a figment of the imag- 
ination until immediately before the 
World War. In 1912 there were 
only 520 cars in the country. The 
number almost doubled in one year. 
Today there are 65,000 passenger 
cars and 36,000 trucks for the great- 
er part imported from America or 
manufactured by the branches of 
American companies located in 
Japan. Taxis cruise as diligently in 
Tokyo and Osaka as in New York 
City. 

As the population grows with an 
annual increase of about one million 
a year, the Japanese concentrate in 
cities. Owing to this movement, 
there are six million people in Great- 
er Tokyo and over two million in 
Greater Osaka. Recently these cities 
have built underground railways to 
relieve traffic. 

Naturally this phenomenal trans- 


formation has brought about remark- 
able changes in a short space of 
time. Where Western countries de- 
veloped consistently with the inno- 
vations in communication methods, 
Japan jumped almost over night 
from provincialism to nationalism, 
from paternalism to individualism. 
The effects have been both good and 
bad. 

The farmer who used to be occu- 
pied all winter with threshing rice 
gets that task done with the aid of 
machinery in a day or two, But the 
ownership or rental of that machin- 
ery is very expensive; furthermore, 
the new leisure does not benefit him. 
He can get on his bicycle and ride 
to town to visit the movie or the 
baseball game, but this outing takes 
money, at present very scarce among 
the rural inhabitants. 

Family life has suffered disintegra- 
tion because of the bicycle and the 
bus. Once the household enjoyed a 
holiday trip to the shrine. Today 
when chores are done, a boy rides 
off on his bicycle and spends the lit- 
tle cash he has on amusements in 
town. Daughters who were trained 
to be meek and obedient have be- 
come wage earners and consequently 
demand the right to spend their 
money, their time and their affec- 
tions as they please. The rift be- 
tween the older and younger genera- 
tions grows apace with misunder- 
standing. 

In the schools one can see very 
graphically the results of too rapid 
assimilation of Western ways. The 
children come to class in kimonas or 
in Western clothes, but the details of 
the latter do not match. One sees 
solemn stand-up collars on little 
boys; they wear grey coats and 
trousers, but on their feet are the old 
wooden sandals. Tied around the 
neck they wear the furoshiki, the 
cotton square in which their school 
books are wrapped. 

The land transportation system 
could not have been effected without 
similar progress in ocean communi- 
cation. At the time when Com- 
mander Perry’s squadron anchored 
off Shimoda near Tokyo, it was un- 
lawful to construct, possess or op- 
erate a seaworthy ship in Japan. Not 
until the new regime took power did 
natives venture on board the Dutch 
and English vessels. They eagerly 
learned all there was to be known 
of the sailor’s craft. Within a rea- 
sonable length of time there were 
Japanese captains on the new Japa- 
nese boats. These were the property 
of the Shogun government and the 
powerful coastal chiefs who had 
long been at work to undermine the 
Tokugawa rule. They secretly had 
bought boats and trained their men 
in handling the steamships from 
America and England. Yet for al- 
most ten years Japanese coastwise 
shipping was still dominated by 
American and British interests. 

In 1874 occurred the first Japanese 
overseas expedition, commonly called 
the Formosan Affair. From this 
time on, the Empire’s ocean trans- 
portation system, augmented by the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1894-5, the 
Russo-Japanese War, 1904-5, and the 
World War, became one of the best 

(Continued on page 44) 
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OME to Natal, a wonderland 
of vivid green hills and lux- 
uriant semi-tropical vegeta- 
tion. Here are the charming cities 
of Pietermartizberg, provincial cap- 
ital, and Ladysmith and Colenso, of 


Boer War fame. 


On the coast is delightful Durban, 
with its spacious, colorful beach on 
the Indian Ocean. The Marine 
Parade, shaded _ esplanade, 
streets lined with flowering flam- 


and 


boyants and blue-blossomed jacar- 
andas, are especially attractive. 


Sports for all—in a setting of 
sparkling sunshine and an amazing 
blue sky—golf and tennis, yachting, 
bathing, fishing, polo, horse racing. 
Within easy reach are fascinating 
game reserves, the world-famed 
Valley of a Thousand Hills, Natal 
National Park, and Zulu life in its 


primitive tribal forms. 


Durban is only a short day’s run by 
railroad from Johannesburg, where 
the Empire Exhibit—September 15, 
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South Africa. 
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JAPAN SPEEDS UP 
(Continued from page 43) 


in the world, commanding more than 
four million tons of merchant marine 
as the third shipping nation. In the 
last ten years Japan has successfully 
built Diesel motorships totalling 
500,000 tons especially in the ship- 
yards of the Mitsubishi at Nagasaki. 
The Hino-maru now flies in every 
part of the world. 

Nippon’s shipping developed from 
the dream and work of one man. 
Yataro Iwasaki, the founder of the 
House of Mitsubishi, the Japanese 
Morgan, though trained in the 
samurai tradition, had turned to com- 
merce. His first act was to create 
trading posts for his liege lord at 
Kobe and Nagasaki. When the 
Meiji Restoration dissolved the 
power of local authorities, Iwasaki 
as the trade agent of his native Tosa 
Province was left with several ships 
on his hands besides a large cash 
sum and an enormous amount of im- 
portant cargo. He invested his gains 
chiefly in a shipping business and or- 
ganized his holdings under the name 
of Mitsubishi, the three water-chest- 
nuts. 

His offer to take entire charge of 
transportation during the Formosan 
Affair was accepted; he then went 
on to act as the agent for the Ad- 
ministration in securing ships from 
abroad. He took charge of military 
communications, and bought vessels 
from rival bankrupt firms. As _ his 
control grew, he was-able to drive 
American and British competitors 
from Japanese waters, and thus be- 
gan the Mitsubishi’s mastery of the 
seas. 

In spite of illness and the enmity 


of certain politicians, he formed a 
modern steamship company. Today 
it has more than 600,000 tons of well 
equipped up-to-date ships. Mean- 
while the other interests of the Mit- 
subishi have rapidly embraced over 
twenty direct concerns besides many 
indirect enterprises, with a total cap- 
ital of several billion yen. 

This was the fruition of one man’s 
interest in a few trading posts. 
Once Yataro Iwasaki’s ambition was 
to send goods via boat over the few 
hundred miles from Tosa to Naga- 
saki to meet the ships from Shang- 
hai; now the house of the three- 
water-chestnuts, rivalling the world’s 
greatest monopolies, guides the des- 
tinies of the Empire. 

Besides these activities, the Japa- 
nese have put much time on the de- 
velopment of airways in the last ten 
years. In addition to the Japan Air 
Transport Company which was es- 
tablished in 1929, three other com- 
panies offer air passenger and mail 
service at different points, the ag- 
gregate of all the airlines in Japan 
being about 5,000 kilometers. 

As said before this modernization 
of Japan has gone on in a very fast 


tempo. The result has been much 
economic and political maladjust- 
ment. And one cannot say that these 


changes have been for the better. 
Only the future can be a judge of 
that. Certainly to impose Western 
standardization on the Eastern fairy- 
land is to blot out much of the pic- 
turesque there. On the other hand 
by reshaping the Island Empire into 
the pattern of brother nations, trans- 
portation creates not only mutual 
sympathy but real understanding. 


AN ISLAND UNCHANGED FOR A CENTURY 


(Continued from page 35) 


girls back, and pointed out the path 
to me. For all I know he and a 
dozen others had followed me Indian 
fashion from the moment I stepped 
on the island. 

The next day, I was again re- 
minded of Indians. I was watching 
the men preparing their nets for the 
spring trapping season. Boiling tar 
was being prepared in a huge tar 
box. The effective but primitive In- 
dian method of heating the tar was 
being used. Red hot iron rings and 
bits of anchor chain (the Indians, 
however, used hot rocks), were poled 
out of a nearby fire and dropped into 
the tar box. 

There is a municipally owned elec- 
tric light plant, one of the few new- 
fangled notions that has been tested 
on Tangier. But, fortunately for one 
old Tangier custom, the plant func- 
tions only spasmodically. This cus- 
tom is singing on the streets at night 
—provided, of course, that the occa- 
sional street lights are not working. 

Being true sons of the sons of old 
Cornwall, all the menfolk like to 
sing. The older men confine their 
music to humming over their nets 
and singing in church. But the 
young fellows, like nightingales, sing 
best in the dark. Down the street 
they go serenading anybody who may 
happen to be listening. 


Their voices are clear and sure. 
Their songs, strangely enough, are 
usually Methodist hymns, but they 
are hymns with a difference. The 
musical effects that can be found in 
an ancient Methodist hymn by husky 
young Tangier watermen—made bold 
and brave by darkness—are nothing 
short of splendid. 

One of the charms of this night 
singing is its elusiveness. Open the 
door suddenly, and the music van- 
ishes. If you see anyone, which is 
unlikely, it is useless to coax forth 
more songs by inviting the singers 
into the light. Tangier’s best music 
will forever come out of the dark- 
ness. 

For artists, Tangier is a happy 
hunting ground. There are scores of 
obliging old salts waiting to have 
their pictures painted. A million dol- 
lar background of rusty anchors, 
boats, net shacks and great expanses 
of blue sky and fleecy clouds is 
thrown in free. There are beautiful 
fisher maidens, sturdy young water- 
men and fishwives in white poke 
bonnets. All of the faces are strong, 
honest, unscarred by city life. 

But travelers and other “foreign- 
ers’ who go to Tangier can well 
remember the helpful advice given 
me by Tangier’s newspaper reporter, 
which I here pass on: “Tyke it 
eyesy.” 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S LEGIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 25) 


that football games between the vari- 
ous parts of the British Empire are 
considered to have much political sig- 
nificance. In Czechoslovakia, a gath- 
ering of gymnasts of various races, 
with wand displays and drills, has 
little chance of arousing racial strife. 

Such a gathering, too, reveals an- 
other shrewd reason why the Sokols 
prefer not to go in for sports. In 
the Strahov stadium some 150,000 
spectators watch about 17,000 (the 
capacity of the field) gymnasts in a 
drill. In the United States 80,000 in 
the Yale Bowl watch twenty-two men 
engage in competitive sport. Even 
among the 150,000 spectators in the 
Strahov stadium there are many who 
have already engaged in displays on 
the field. In short, every able-bodied 
man, woman and child must partici- 
pate; there are no great masses of 
inert spectators as there are in this 
country and in England. This makes. 
for more extensive physical training 
of the young and provides for con- 
tinued exercise among the Czechs 
when they reach maturity. 

Just as every Sokol must engage 
in exercises, so also must every part 
of each Sokol’s body be developed. 
Tyrs said, “A one-sided system of 
athletics catering only to one par- 
ticular type of physical education and 
this with the sole view of enabling 
the athlete to obtain a prize, be- 
longed to the period of the decadence 
in Hellenic history.” A typical Tyrs 
training hour contains one-quarter of 
an hour of collective exercises, an- 
other fifteen minutes of leg and other 
exercises which apply to the lower 
part of the body, and the remaining 
half an hour to exercise strengthen- 
ing the arms and the upper part of 
the body. It is interesting to note 
that modern experts in physical 
education in other lands agree en- 
tirely with the principles which Tyrs 
introduced seventy years ago. 

In the Sokol lodges on the eve- 
nings when general meetings are 
held, there is more than physical ex- 
ercise. Spiritual training is carried 
on through speeches, reading of 
Sokol pronouncement and education 
in Sokol philosophy. Sokoldom is 
indeed a practical school of life, It 
is democratic in structure; there are 
no castes or classes (not even the 
“thirty-second degree” classification 
of our Masonic lodges). It is also 
humanitarian and fraternal. Like 
the boy scouts, a Sokol must come to 
the aid of the sick and injured. To 
quote a Sokol member who has writ- 
ten on this aspect, “On hearing of 
his fellow’s injuries he should not 
content himself with passive sym- 
pathy, but he should offer practical 
help at once.’ The resolution adopt- 
ed at the seventh general assembly 
of the Sokols, which has become a 
sort of credo for Sokol members, 
emphasizes this side of the Sokol 
“Action.” “It is the duty of Sokols 
to conduct themselves in such a way 
as to observe the postulate of justice, 
no matter whether in public or 
private life, whenever their own in- 
terests comé in contact with the in- 
terests of others; whenever their in- 
terests touch those of their well in- 
tentioned fellow creatures they 
should act in the spirit of a genuine 
and practical brotherhood; they are 


entitled to demand from their su- 
periors an example for the rest of 
the community and to resist all op- 
pression and exploitation. . . . The 
initiation of all members along this 
direction does not give the guarantee, 
however, that these ideals of Sokol- 
dom will be forced through at once. 
It is, therefore, an obligation on all 
members to help to pass such legisla- 
tion as would stop the exploitation 
of the poor and which would work 
towards the installation of equal wel- 
fare for all strata of society.” This 
is as far as the Sokols go in a po- 
litical way. They are an essentially 
non-political body, and take no part 
in any political campaign. 

This spirit and this organization 
reaches its most perfect manifesta- 
tion in the festival which is held 
every six years. In these Slets, a 
foreign visitor can study not only 
the Sokols, but through them all the 
varying aspects of Czechoslovak life, 
nationality and history. Apart from 
the mass drills and exercises, the 
pageants are very interesting. In 
1907, a mammoth game of chess was 
demonstrated. This represented the 
battle between the followers of Jan 
Huss and Sigismond, certainly a 
timely reminder of the Czechoslovak 
nation’s position on the eve of the 
Great War. Just as appropriate was 
the “Marathon” in 1912, a pageant 
which depicted the final victory of a 
small but highly developed race 
against numerical supremacy. “The 
Building of the Statue of Liberty” 
which was produced in 1920 showed 
the enthusiasm with which the na- 
tion, just liberated by the Peace 
Treaties, was proceeding to build up 
her future. The pageant of 1926 had 
as its title the opening words of the 
Czech national hymn, “Where is my 
Home?” It was the symbol of vigi- 
lance in the midst of conflicting racial 
and economic forces of that year and 
called for the upholding of the dearly 
won peace by constructive work and 
love of country. 

In the last Slet, held in 1932, the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Tyrs was celebrated by “The 
Dream of Tyrs,” the scenario of 
which was inspired by Tyrs’ treatise, 
“The Feast at Olympus” written in 
1888, describing the gymnastic fes- 
tivals arranged in ancient Greece. 
Tyrs wanted to create a bodily and 
spiritually beautiful race, and the 
pageant expresses his aspiration to 
emulate in a modern spirit the civi- 
lization of the Hellenes. 

Prague during Sokol week is a 
busy place and any tourist who wish- 
es to attend the Slet must see that 
his accommodations are engaged well 
in advance. In 1932 trains from all 
over the nation brought almost 100,- 
000 Sokols. Altogether 140,000, half 
youths, half adults, entered the 
stadium as participants. The cloak- 
rooms were used by 44,000 Sokols. 
A vast committee of organization 
supervised the affair, with many sub- 
committees and councils. The total 
expenditure of the undertaking cost 
1514%4 million Czechoslovak crowns, 
while the revenues (mainly from 
spectators) amounted to 13,400,000 
crowns, The deficit was made up by 
taxes on members. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S LEGIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 45) 


The city during this week is one 
vast exposition of Czechoslovak life. 
Racial groups wear their native cos- 
tumes and give folk-dances. In the 
Stromovka Garden a large exhibi- 
tion shows the economic importance 
of the movement as well as the 
origins and growth of the Sokols. 
Various booths display the many 
products of Czechoslovak industry 
and handicraft. Theaters, opera and 
concert halls have performances 
afternoon and evening. One may see 
Smetana’s famous national opera, 
“The Bartered Bride” played with the 
greatest fidelity to its script and 
spirit; and few orchestras in the 
world can render Dvyorak’s “New 


World Symphony” as does the Sokol 
orchestra in its gala concert. Art 
galleries are open daily and special 
exhibits of art, ancient and modern, 
are held. 

As the tourist looks down from the 
Strahov stadium at the well-drilled 
gymnasts, as he wanders with the 
sightseers through the medieval 
streets of the Old Town, as he drinks 
beer and dances in one of the cafés 
on the islands in the Vltava, he will 
conclude that Tyrs’ dream has indeed 
come true. Here is a happy, healthy 
civilized people, and he will not fail 
to salute them with the Sokol’s own 
word of greeting, “Good Luck!” 
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FOUR THOUSAND YEARS OF DOLLS 
(Continued from page 37) 


to help them understand “problems 
of revolutionary construction.” 

In varying degrees now nations 
work out theories of play psychology. 
But long before mass attention was 
given the formative years of child- 
hood, striking individual examples 
of the influence of toys went into 
the record. 

One evening in 1878, an American 
bishop, Milton Wright, came home 
with a present for his boys. It was 
a toy air machine, built on the prin- 
ciple of Da Vinci’s four-hundred- 
year-old helicopter, and destined to 
lead young Orville and Wilbur 
Wright into experiments culminating 
finally in the “First Successful Flight 
in the World’s History of a Power- 
Driven, Man-Carrying Airplane.” 

The familiar ricksha of the Far 
East, too, according to legend, was 
first modeled after a toy buggy made 
by a foreign missionary for his chil- 
dren to play with. Every year Japan 
looks proudly back on her military 
past, and honors the martial spirit at 
the Boys’ Festival with toy warriors 
and arms. 

And if you think to turn from 
boys’ warlike playthings to find a gen- 
tle feminine influence in the cradle, 
the misogynist might disillusion you 
with certain glimpses from the still 
more sinister background of dolls. 

Before the dawn of civilization, 
women successfully used doll-like 
figures to get their own way, because 
men superstitiously feared vengeance 
through tortures inflicted on their 
tiny effigies. 

Through the centuries dolls have 
been associated with the evil rites 
of magic. Mohammedan women in 
Baghdad still regard them with sus- 
picion and forbid their use lest the 
spirits they contain bring harm to 
their children. 

Not only among remote tribesmen 
in Africa or Haiti, but in certain 
sections of the United States where 
blacks cling to ancient beliefs, voodoo 
spells are invoked to this day. You 
hear stories of pins stuck in little 
images, of melted wax poured into 
their ears, of hanging and other 
punishments for the enemy’s effigy. 
As a result of such spells, we know 
that men have died—from sheer 
fear! 

But history also has a good word 
to say concerning the usefulness of 
dolls. Time and again they were 
substituted for wholesale human sac- 
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rifice in ancient Egypt and Asia, or 
played “scapegoat” in old Japanese 
purification ceremonies. In pagan 
days of Rome, when the Tiber River 
rose, effigies instead of human sacri- 
fices were tossed into the flood while 
priests chanted prayers for mercy 
from the river gods. 

In the “curing” of patients, dolls 
were essential for the medicine men 
of certain Asiatic tribes. It was long 
the custom among Mongols to fash- 
ion an effigy in the form of the sick 
person, and then, after also making 
a little horse of birchbark, to stage 
a performance in which the evil de- 
mon of illness was invited to ride 
off on the horse with the doll in lieu 
of the patient. 

In some parts of South Africa 
when the native doctor was called 
in, he would first make a little straw 
pig and transfer the disease to this 
object. Taking the pig far from the 
house, the magician would then bury 
it with special rites and incantations. 
Afterwards, it was believed, any one 
who happened on that straw animal 
would contract its disease. 

For the children of men in in- 
dustrial countries with mass distri- 
bution, there must of course be 
streamlined trains and airplanes, and 
complex electrical and mechanical 
gadgets. In lands where scientific 
progress lags and where general 
standards of living are low, such 
complicated toys are almost unknown. 
In many regions children’s games 
are encouraged only because they 
serve some useful purpose of train- 
ing young muscles for the future 
business of living. And for this the 
parents buy no expensive equipment; 
they make their own simple appara- 
tus, repeating generation after gen- 
eration. Small Korean boys shoot 
homemade bows and arrows as did 
their grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers. 

Even with trade and transportation 
gradually standardizing many play- 
things, history and custom still mold 
the imitative world of children along 
varying nationalistic lines. As Dutch 
children like to play with miniature 
kitchens that satisfy traditional do- 
mestic interests, so Mexican lads 
strum their toy guitars and load their 
little clay burros, and shepherd boys 
in central Europe find sport in mod- 
els of wooden sheep. 

The story behind the world’s toys 
is written in many languages. 


DENMARK FOLLOWS THE MIDDLE WAY 


(Continued from page 19) 


handed. Which goes far in explain- 
ing why the Danes have developed a 
genius for cooperation. 

From early days the inhabitants of 
the Danish peninsula were hard-bit- 
ten sea rovers, fighting lustily with 
neighboring tribes, reaching out 
farther and farther in their forays 
until in 1013 A.D. Sweyn conquered 
England and his son Canute ruled 
there from 1016 until 1035. A wild 
romantic age, that of the Vikings, 
but doomed by the slow advance of 
civilizing influences. Danish mari- 
time adventure did not cease with the 
disappearance of the Vikings. It 
took new form in commerce and 
shipbuilding, activities which made 
Denmark a country to be reckoned 
with during the Middle Ages. The 
sixteenth century marked the peak 
of her rise; from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth centuries, caught in 
the maelstrom of European political 
rivalries, the little kingdom seesawed 
back and forth, an unwilling buffer 
between England and France. The 
end of the Napoleonic Wars saw the 
end of Denmark as a power on the 
sea—her fleet was in the hands of 
Great Britain and her national 
finances were in ruin; the Austro- 
Prussian War deprived her in 1864 
of Schleswig-Holstein. Disaster upon 
disaster. But the sea, fortunately, 
was still there waiting to be harvest- 
ed. An unexciting crop, perhaps— 
plaice and herring and cod and mack- 
erel—but dependable. Denmark 
might well be called a land almost 
completely surrounded by fish. The 
East Sound or Oresund is a “herring 
pond”; the fjords, the Skagerak, the 
Cattegat, the North Sea—all swarm 
with edible, marketable fish. Until 
the late nineteenth century the Dan- 
ish fisheries were of only local im- 
portance. Today they rank second 
only to agriculture as a source of 
national income. 

It has been maintained on excellent 
authority that Danish soil is one of 
Europe’s worst. Which is hardly a 
happy condition for a country where 
seventy-seven per cent of the total 
area is given over to agricultural ac- 
tivities and where practically one- 
half of the population makes its liv- 
ing on the land. One hundred years 
ago the Danish farmer was grubbing 
a precarious existence out of the 
soil; scientifically, educationally and 
socially he was still in the Middle 
Ages. Today “he is a business man, 
the director of his affairs in co- 
Operation with his fellow farmers.... 
He controls the political destinies of 
his land; he is the real ruler of Den- 
mark, this owner of his few acres, 
his cattle, pigs, poultry, his codpera- 
tive creamery and bacon factory...” 
Between the first description and the 
second lies the story of the regenera- 
tion of a people. 

For a picture of the Danish farm- 
er of a century ago turn to any book 
describing the feudal system. Bound 
to the soil on which he was born, 

,under obligations of rent in money, 
labor, or kind to the ruling aristo- 
cracy who owned the land, deprived 
of any chance at education or per- 
sonal adyancement—this was the 
peasant in Denmark in the early 
nineteenth century. He practiced 


cemmunal farming on strips of worn- 
out soil; he lived in a humble cottage 
in a tiny village; “his ducks and 
geese swam in the common village 
pond, his cattle grazed in the com- 
mon pasture; he dug his gravel from 
tae common pit, his peat from the 
coizmon bog.” It was seldom that 
he was able to write his own name. 

In 1788 the peasant, aided by the 
Crown and certain forward-looking 
noblemen, won his legal freedom, but 
his practical emancipation, checked 
by the disastrous national ‘on- 
sequences of the Napoleonic Wars, 
was long in flowering. It received 
another setback in 1864 when Den- 
mark lost Schleswig-Holstein to Ger- 
many. But the rise of the peasant, 
his slow transformation from a 
land-bound serf to an independent, 
scientific, cultured farmer was a 
movement too stubborn, too compell- 
ing to be permanently arrested. 
Necessity gave it a certain inevita- 
bility, for upon its success the fu- 
ture of Denmark as a political en- 
tity depended. 

The division of the common land 
was the first step toward freehold; 
other reforms followed, always to 
the same end, for in Denmark “the 
peasant feels instinctively that the 
possession of the land is a matter of 
life and death to him.” The land 
belongs to the people—that is the 
slogan. To make the land yield to 
capacity, whether it be an acre sup- 
porting five pigs or fifty acres sup- 
porting dozens of porkers—that is the 
aim. A trip through the Danish 
countryside is a revelation of how 
much can be accomplished with little. 
Education of the rural population, 
not “to produce mere professors, pub- 
lic officials, or candidates for the 
poorhouse,” but to equip the farmer 
for mental and economic success in 
his important job, and that rare tal- 
ent, the ability to codperate, “the 
everlastin’ teamwork of every bloom- 
in’ soul”—these have been Denmark’s 
keys to progress. 

Travel through ‘“Denmark’s heart”, 
the lovely island of Finen, through 
delightful Zealand, through the un- 
dulating stretches of Jutland—every- 
where are fertile hedged fields, fine 
sleek cattle, prosperous-looking home- 
steads. Everywhere the beauty that 
is the handmaid of order. No riff- 
raff, no raggle-taggle, no fences in 
need of mending, no discarded junk 
piled in the farmyard, no unswept 
corners. ... If there are no visible 
evidences of great wealth, neither are 
there any of great poverty. The tiny 
farmstead of three acres is as per- 
fect in its way as the one of thirty 
or the one of three hundred. Actual- 
ly, large holdings are rare; by far 
the greater number range in size 
from six to thirty-five acres. The 
Danish husbandman, no longer lured 
by the will-o’-the-wisp of magnitude, 
no longer deceived by any appeal of 
vastness, has set out resolutely in 
pursuit of quality. Have you ever 
spread a piece of bread thick with 
Danish butter? Have you ever 
treated yourself to genuine Danish 
bacon? 

The Danish pig is a pampered 
aristocrat of the porcine world. More 

(Continued on page 48) 
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DENMARK FOLLOWS THE MIDDLE WAY 
(Continued from page 47) 


attention is paid to his breeding, his 
feeding and his housing than most 
nations pay to their human output. 
In forty-five years the Danes have 
transformed just ordinary porker 
into the world’s finest “bacon pig.” 
They turn him out the way Ford 


| does his cars or Gillette his blades, 


by the million. He must measure up 
to a really astonishing standard of 
quality—he must be fine in the bone, 


| well-developed in the hams, not too 


heavy in the forequarters, white in 
color, and of a proper weight for his 
age. The bacon that is cut from his 
sides is tested for length, for proper 
thinness of back fat, for fat dis- 
tribution, for flesh yield, for color, 
aroma, and flavor. Only when a side 
of bacon comes up to the rigid speci- 
fications is it entitled to wear that 
proud old Viking emblem, the Lur, 
which is to Danish products what 
“sterling” is to silver. 

The visitor to Denmark, poking his 
inquiring nose into the damp clean- 
ness of a cooperative creamery, ad- 
miring the sleek beauty of the thor- 
cughbred red Danish cows, rubbing 
mental elbows with the alert, in- 
telligent, cultured Danish farmers, 
asks in the current vernacular: How 
come? And the answer is: The folk 
high school. Which answer, to the 
uninformed, means precisely noth- 
ing! Small wonder. The Danish 


| folk high school is a sport on the 


educational tree, grafted there by the 
vision of a prophet, nurtured to 
fruition by his clear-minded, stead- 
fast disciples—an institution rooted 
in reality but blossoming in the rarer 
atmosphere of idealism and spiritual 
yalues. 

Idealism and the farmer? Spiritual 
values and pigs? Exactly! The man 
who envisioned the folk high school 
was Nicolai Grundtvig (1783-1872), 
representative of an 
intellectual spiritual aristocracy. 
Possessed of a poet's idealism and 
oi the Dane’s native equipment of 
practical good sense, he cherished 
the notion that the common people 
of his country could be spurred to 
renewed and fruitful effort through 
a common folk culture. 


bi sh op, §s 


To describe the folk high school 


system of Denmark in the few para- 
graphs oi an article is like trying to 
give an adequate impression of the 
Empire State building on a postage 
stamp. These schools, where “broad- 
ly social and intellectual 

i made to play—in an at- 


t ireedom—upon 
f young adults,” 
exist to give the student in- 
on or skills (he gets these in 
schools), but to awaken per- 
mnality and develop a sense of re- 
O lity. They do not teach 
out of books and there are no 
examinations. The student must be- 
come “reconciled to his own judg- 
How few, alas, in regular 


of p 


ment.” 
schools ever come within sight of so 
desirable an end! The folk high 
schools are avenues of escape 
from work and responsibility. Their 
curriculum is a direct outgrowth of 
the farmer’s recognized need for life- 
long inspiration in his humble work. 
The basic study is the history of 
Denmark and its relation to the his- 


not 


tory of the world; the historical lec- 
ture is the very pulse of the school, 
for here past, present, and iuture 
make one living whole. Literature is 
studied, intelligent conversation is 
encouraged, and group singing, which 
in Denmark is not a subject or an 
art, but an atmosphere, a feeling, is 
an important part of the day’s work. 
Every addition and variation of the 
curriculum is considered only in so 
far as it can make education “not a 
leading out from books, but from 
the student’s inner consciousness.” 
And what have these wonder-work- 
ing schools accomplished? They 
have changed the Danish peasant of 
seventy-five years ago, still living in 
the Middle Ages, into a farmer who 


| 


/ 
/ 


is so nearly master of his own eco-| 


nomic and cultural destiny that he 
may rightly be described as inde- 
pendent. 

Somewhere in Fiinen, on a road 


hedged with lilac and thorn, is a} 


small farm of some twelve or fifteen 
acres. Fruitful, well-tilled fields sur- 
round the old moss-roofed farm- 
house like a frame. 
house, half plaster, half timber, and 
cleanly whitewashed, looks as though 
it had grown out of the fertile soil, 
like the polled willows that break the 
wind from the north. 


lighted and modernly equipped, 
houses a horse, five cows, six fine 
pigs, and a small flock of chickens. 
The place has the mellow charm of 


old-worldliness, a comfortable air of | 
Life goes on} 
here with meaning and purpose—| 


contented well-being. 


that is the impression. 


The squatty | 


The barn, | 
a . | 
under the same roof, but electric- 


As such things go, the farm of| 


Ernst Christiansen (which is not his 


name) is a small affair, but the man-| 


ner in which he conducts the business 
relating to his cows and his pigs and 
his chickens would do credit to a far 


larger organization. Ernst Christian- | 


sen belongs to no less than eight of 
the many agricultural cooperative so- 
cieties, brought into being for no 


other purpose than to serve the needs | 
of himself and his million and a half 


farmer neighbors. 


R ° | 
These organizations have been de- 


veloped and carried along by the 
farming population itself and involve 


both production and consumption. } 


They are formidable  bulwarks 
against the disaster that usually over- 
takes the small farmer in competi- 
tion with a large one. Christiansen 
gets the same price per kilogram for 
the milk from his five cows as does 
his neighbor Hansen, whose herd 
numbers twenty; the same price for 
any one of his six pigs as Hansen 
gets for any one of his thirty-five. 
Hansen’s problems and Christiansen’s 
differ only in degree, not in kind. 


And the Hansens and the Christian- } 


sens of Denmark have had the extra- 
ordinary good sense to recognize this 
fact—and act upon it. Only quality 
matters—not quantity. And in Den- 
mark the middleman has been con- 
signed to the special limbo reserved 
for life’s unnecessary impedimenta. 
Over our coffee and smorrebrod 
in the intimate comfort of the farm- 
house kitchen the Christiansens and I 
chatted. They were interested in cul- 


(Continued on page 49) 
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DENMARK FOLLOWS THE MIDDLE WAY 
(Continued from page 48) 


tural things—we talked about Shakes- 
peare and Hamlet and Elsinore—as 
well as in the rotation of crops 

When the time came for me to say 
“Farvel” to the hospitable Christian- 
sens I went away with their “Come 
back again—/yertelig velkommen” 
ringing in my ears and in my heart 
a feeling that these simple folk, 
“content with doing the little things 
better and better,” have a pretty 
good hold on the coat tails of free- 
dom: ..~ 

The visitor to Denmark is not like- 
ly to miss the palaces, the museums 
and the castles nor forego the pleas- 


ant diversions of Tivoli and the side- 
walk cafés; he makes it his business 
to see the Vagt-parade or “Changing 
of the Guard” at the Amalienborg 
Palace in Copenhagen, to visit the 
Raadhus, the Royal Theater, the 
Zoological Gardens, the churches. 
These, too, are Denmark. But the 
visitor who wants to savor the real 
essence of this smiling little land will 
leave the well-trodden tourist roads 
for the bypaths of country and shore, 
where the rural Dane, adept at tak- 
ing smooth curves around sharp cor- 
ners, has molded life a little “nearer 
to the heart’s desire.” 


EMPIRE OF SEA BIRDS 


(Continued from page 15) 


aurora borealis in all its magnificence. 

In Montreal we had been told to 
be sure and visit Bonaventure Is- 
land during our stay in Percé. This 
extraordinary sanctuary of marine 
birds was formerly the domain of 
of Captain Duval, the famous 
privateersman of the reign of George 
III whose grave we had seen. 

The next day before going out 
to Bonaventure Island, we visited 
Mr. Charles Biard, who operates a 
general store and cod fishing sta- 
tion in Percé on the mainland. For 
Mr. Biard owns Captain Duval’s cut- 
lass and he knows all about the 
captain and his island home. 

“Well, sir, here it is,” said old Mr. 
Biard, showing us the cutlass with 
something of a flourish. “It be- 
longed to Captain Peter John Duval, 
the privateersman who owned Bona- 
venture Island. He used it, you 
see, when he commanded the Vulture, 
a small privateer with five guns and 
a crew of twenty men. That was 
during the Napoleonic Wars, sir. 
Captain Duval, I might add, had his 
base of operations on the Isle of Jer- 
sey, where he was born. I assure 
you, sir, that he did a lot of dam- 
age to enemy commerce in the Bay 
of Biscay—yes, indeed! He was 
a very brave man. Why, they say 
his sailing vessel was so small 
that he could surprise the French- 
men by creeping up right under their 
guns. Can you imagine such hero- 
ism, sir?” 

Mr. Biard went on to relate how 
the cutlass had been presented to 
the daring captain by King George 
III, with “letters of marque” per- 
mitting him to prey on the fleet of 
the enemy and take what plunder 
he could. After the wars were 
over Captain Duval was granted 
Bonaventure Island, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, by the king as a re- 
ward for his swashbuckling deeds. 
He came over to Canada shortly 
afterwards with his wife—said to 
have been the daughter of a Span- 
ish grandee—and lived the life of a 
tetired gentleman on his island 
home in Quebec Province. 

“And is that cutlass all that’s left 
of Captain Duval?” I asked. 

“Indeed no, sir,” Mr. Biard assured 
me. “You'll find Albert Duval, a 
great-grandson of the captain, over 
on the island right now. And his 
son, Willie, lives with him. Willie 
runs a boat from the mainland to 
the island, a sort of ferry. I should 
say that Albert must- be. about 
seventy-five years old now.” 


Having thus seen the cutlass with 
which Captain Duval carved out his 
career, we were anxious to start our 
trip to his “island of good luck” that 
lay only three miles offshore from 
us. After a luncheon we walked 
down to the beach and found the 
fisherman, John Paget, waiting for 
us. His younger brother, Walter, 
was with him. They were standing 
in front of their old single-masted 
fishing smack. 

We climbed aboard, the asthmatic 
motor settled down into a more com- 
fortable regular cough, and we were 
on our way. We now obtained a 
good panoramic view of the shore, 
which constitutes the easternmost 
tip of the Gaspé Peninsula in Que- 
bec Province. Mont Sainte Anne-de- 
Percé, rising like a camel’s hump be- 
yond the village, occupied the center 
of the scene while to our left was 
Cap-Blanc, a headland topped by a 


'red-and-white lighthouse. On our 


right stood the famous “pierced 
rock,” with hundreds of gulls swirl- 
ing around it like a snowstorm, and 
back of it, the three ragged promon- 
tories called Les Trois Soeurs. 

A splendid opportunity to observe 
the geological aspects of the scene, 
showing how Bonaventure was once 
part of the mainland, came to us half 
way across the channel. It was easy 
to imagine how some terrific earth 
tremor or other disturbance, eons 
ago, had caused sections of a curv- 
ing “arm” of the mainland to slide 
into the gulf, leaving only Bonaven- 
ture Island and Percé Rock standing. 

Noting what fine protection the is- 
land provides for Percé, we could 
understand why the earliest visitors 
to Canada settled here. It was in this 
channel that Jacques Cartier sought 
temporary shelter one stormy day in 
July, 1534. That was when he was 
on his way back to France after dis- 
covering Canada. 

In the years following, all ships 
bound up the St. Lawrence gateway 
for Quebec City stopped at Percé 
for wood and water. ‘“Plume-hel- 
meted soldiers, gentlemen adventur- 
ers, monks, seigneurs and sandaled 
fathers thronged the beach at Percé 
in those early days,’ writes John H. 
Clark in his book, “L’Ile Percée.” 
Here it was, we learned further, that 
Champlain visited at a later date. To 
this place, too, came the American 
pirate, Captain William Morgan, a 
contemporary of Captain Kidd. He 
had crept stealthily up behind Bona- 
venture Island with his two frigates 

(Continued on page 50) 
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and, suddenly appearing around its 
ends, had descended on the village 
of Percé, sacked it and was off to 
sea again with his plunder. 

As we drew closer to the “island 
of good luck” it began to look less 
like a whale. The rolling landscape 
on it was losing its misty indefinite- 
ness and taking on the unmistakable 
hue of reality. Small white houses 


were plainly visible at intervals 
among the blanket-like folds of 
meadows. Snowy bits of surf broke 


against grim cliffs or outcroppings 
of saw-toothed rock. Sheer rocky 
cliffs, high as the Hudson River Pali- 
sades, rose up into the sky in front 
of us. 

John Paget was happy to see us 
so impressed. “See that white house 
over there at the bottom of that 
steep hill?” the asked, pointing to 
an opening between the rocks which 
revealed a bit of emerald landscape. 
“Well, that’s our house. We live 
there with our mother.” 

“Do many people live on the is- 
land?”I asked. 

“No, not many. You saw how few 
houses there were when we came 
across—not more than two dozen. 
The islanders all live on the lee side. 
The birds are on the windward side. 
We haven’t come to them yet. My 
people have been living on the is- 
land for two generations. In sum- 
mer we take in boarders—usually 
artists and bird experts. Yes, a lot 
of naturalists from museums in 
Canada and the United States come 
here to study the birds.” 

Stepping along the south point of 
Bonaventure, our engine beating its 
loud tattoo in the stillness, we were 
shown all the places of interest by 
our skipper. There was Pierre Le 
Mie’s Point, so-called because of an 
old fisherman by that name who 
once lived there, and Lazy Man’s 
Beach, a sandy curve of land un- 
der the shadow of some frowning 
rocks, used in the old days as a 
sleeping place when the gulf got too 
rough for the boys out in the fish- 
ing smacks. At length we arrived 
on the windward side. The gulf 
breeze was now pretty stiff and the 
waves slapped our smack quite 
smartly. 

I'll never forget what I saw at that 
It was to me the grand 
climax of the drama of Bonaventure 
Island. 

For thousands, maybe millions, of 
sea birds suddenly broke from the 
cliffs. It was as if the noise of our 
motor, intruding on the silence of 
the sea and the rocks, had been a 
rifle shot. The birds filled the sky 
over us like a misty black cloud, 
throwing a sinister shadow over the 
waters. And their baby-like chat- 
tering was terrific. 

What we saw in the sky was only 
part of the empire of sea fowl. The 
other half remained perched on the 
shelf-like ledges of sandstone. They 
were like Lilliputian soldiers—white 
and gray regiments standing at at- 
tention on their citadel. Telling us 
to notice the ledges, John explained 
that the birds have burrowed deep 
into the soft rock with their rapier- 
like beaks. It is in these stratified 
caves that they rear their young. 
The caves seemed to stretch all along 


the cliffs of the windward side like 
shelves in a library. 

By this time, the birds flying above 
our heads, apparently finding us 
harmless, began settling back on the 
ledges. Order was once more re- 
stored to chaos. Not long after- 
wards we were out of the zone of 
the birds but our minds were still 
excited by what we had just seen. 

“Isn't it a great sight?” said our 
skipper. “The birds you saw are 
mostly herring gulls, auks, crested 
cormorants, sea parrots, gannets and 
kittiwake gulls. I once brought 
a moving picture crowd out here and 
they took sound pictures.” 

What an island! Romance, ad- 
venture, natural history—there was 
enough here for any writer. But 
this wasn’t all. We saw, in succes- 
sion, Whale Hole, a cave in which 
a whale once got its nose stuck; Kit- 
tiwake Cove, where the varied colors 
of the rocks are the basis of Indian 
legends; Black Cliff, sheer, forbid- 
ding, black; Little Oven and Big 
Oven, caves in which you can see 
the reflection of the water dancing 
on their ceilings; Bilboa Rocks; and 
La Guinesse. 

We were now off the lee side of 
the island again. Our skipper asked 
us to notice a house on the slope of 
a hill. We saw it. It was very plain 
and painted green. “That’s Albert 
Duval’s house,” said John. 

We had assumed that Captain Du- 
val’s home would be nothing less than 
a castle—what with the daughter of 
a Spanish grandee as his wife, and 
all. But our skipper insisted that 
it was the original Duval manse. It 
was like a plain New England home 
—gable-roofed, with a porch along 
its front. Some distance to the rear 
of it was a red-roofed barn. 

At Paget’s Cove we went ashore. 

“Why don’t we visit the Duval 
home?” I asked. 

“Tt’s too far to walk,” John an- 
swered. “I wouldn’t be able to get 
you back to the mainland before 
nightfall if we went there. Look, 
the sun’s getting low already.” 

After my wife gathered some flow- 
ers and sea shells as souvenirs of our 
visit to this story-book island, we re- 
turned to John’s smack and headed 
across the channel for the mainland. 
We were disappointed in not being 
able to meet Mr. Duval—lineal de- 
scendant of the great Captain Duval. 
John told us that the large estate 
of the captain had dwindled with the 
years and all that was left was a 
farm. 

We were not far out when John 
happened to turn around to look 
at Bonaventure. Suddenly he shout- 
ed: “Look, there’s old Mr. Duval 
now!” We turned. The faraway fig- 
ure of a man stood at the top of a 
green bluff, facing the sunset. “I 
guess he came down to see who 
landed on the beach,” added John. 
“T’m sorry we missed him.” 

There stood the descendant of 
King George’s privateersman—a lone 
figure on the edge of the island. He 
was dressed in plain black and wore 
an old cap. He did not wave to us 
or make any other motion—just stood 
there in the sunset light with his 


hands in his pockets, looking at us. 
1 KS ok 
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End sheets 
illustra- 
Fine, new edi- 


unabridged from 


plates. 


the original 


Select from This List 


Schoonmaker. Entertaining, interpretative. 
- The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books 
By Basil Woon. Starts with cocktails at the 
Ritz, and Paris is ours, 
9. Islands of the Mediterranean. By P. 
tach. Majorca, Corsica, Sicily, 


2. When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton 
Will make every day a satisfying holiday. 

3. Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. The 
circuit of fascinating Erin. 

4. France From Sea to Sea. By A. S. Riggs. 
It covers all France. 

5. Come With Me Through France. By Frank 

6 


Wils- 
Rhodes, ete. 


10. Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. Un- 


spoiled Sardinia by a great novelist. 

By R. M. Me- 
Vividly pictures every important city. 
Italy. By Frank 
The outstanding features. 
By Edward Hun- 
An indispensable guide. 


Bride. 
Schoonmaker. 


gerford. 


14. Through Europe on Two Dollars a Day. By 


dream fulfilled. 
in Europe. By 
A delightful appraisal. 
Hilaire Belloc, Fa- 
mous towns which have starred in history. 
By Carveth Wells. Afri- 
can explorations full of surprises. 

By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Our West—mountain trails, desert, etc. 


Frank Schoonmaker. Your 


A. B. Osborne. 


20. Under the Sky in California. By C. FP. 
Saunders. Mountain, desert, and canyon. 
21. London, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. 
By A. Milton. Daily programs that are 


triumphs of selection. 

By Emil Ludwig. 
Egypt, North Africa, etc. 
Germans. By H. A. Phillips. 
Modern Germany and its people. 

Greenbie. Pan- 
China and Japan. 
By G. B. Gordon, 
taverns and scenes of history. 
By Jan and Cora 
Two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 


Italy, Greece, 


orama of India, Siam, 
Churches, 


Gordon, 


29. Picture Towns of Europe. By A. B. Osbome. 


Cities with medieval coler—Carcassonne. San 
Gimignano, Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. 
Norman Douglas. Summer 
days in an Alpine village. 


31. Paris on Parade. By R. F. Wison, Boule- 
vards, restaurants, Latin Quarter, etc. 
32. An Italian Holiday. By P. Wilstach. A 


zigzag journey. Informative and dramatic. 


34. The Conquest of Our Western Empire. By 


As. Our Great Northwest. 

By P. Russell. Travel and ad- 
venture in Mexico and Yucatan. 

Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. A cruise. Lively and amusing. 

By H. Speakman. Down 
the Mississippi—cities, towns and country. 
Tramp. By 
South American adventures. 
Delia Akeley. Carl 
Akeley’s wife hunts, photegraphs jungle life. 


Laut. 


H. L. Foster. 


40. Meet the Spaniards. By H. A. Phillips 
Bull fights, cathedrals, fiestas, etc. 

41. The Spell of the Caribbean Islands. By 
Archie Bell. Virgin Islands, Martinique, 


Dominica, St. Kitts, Barbados, ete. 
V. Zenzinov. 
Through Siberia, to the Pole of Cold at 95° 


below zero. Memorable tale of adventure. 


43. The Island of Penguins. By Cherry Kearton. 


The amazing and amusing penguin world. 
in the Frozen South. By A. _ J. 
Adventures on a modern whaler. 
By Padraic Col- 
um. Ireland by one of its famous writers. 
By Cherry Kear- 
ton. The pioneer big game photographer 
shows wild life in Africa. Adventurous. 


Villiers. 


49. Trails Through the Golden West. By R. 


Frothingham. Playgrounds of our golden 
West; history, adventure, romance. 

By Free and Hoke. The 1001 
questions concerning weather—rain, wind, 
forecasting, etc. Entertaining, authentic. 
By Fred’k Way, 
our Western rivers. 
By Anna 
picture of 


Jr. Piloting along 


Louise Strong. A_ valuable 


Soviet life. 


SEND NO MONEY 
eueesecececnccusscsescesesceesssssceesane 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 

116 East 


16th Street, New York. 
Send me the books I have marked with a 


circle below. On arrival I will pay the postman 
the special price of $1 for each volume, 
postage. 
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So You’re Going to 
Travel in America! 


These books will point the way 


LOS ANGELES IN SEVEN 
DAYS, including Southern Califor- 
nia, by L. and V. S. Bartlett. 

Convenient guides by authors who 
know the best way around. Pro- 
grams for each day that are 
triumphs of selection. A new kind 
of guide for people in a hurry. 
With maps. Pocket sige. $1.50. 


BOSTON IN SEVEN DAYS by 
C. R. Athearn. $1.50. 


CHICAGO IN SEVEN DAYS by 
John Drury. $1.50. 


| NEW YORK IN SEVEN DAYS 
by H. S. Dayton and L,. B. Barratt. 
$1.00. 


SYCAMORE SHORES by Clark 
B. Firestone. An adventurous book 
about the rivers and river people be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Mis- 
sissippi. The Mark Twain era come 
| to life. Jilus., $3.00. 


PATHWAY OF EMPIRE by Ed- 
ward Hungerford. New York 


| State, its people, towns and cities, 


mountains, rivers and other attri- 
butes, against a rich background of 
history. $3.00. 


FINDING THE WORT H- 


| WHILE IN THE SOUTHWEST 


by Charles Francis Saunders. The 
wonderland of our great South- 
west—Arizona, New Mexico and 
Southern California. Jllus. $1.75. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF CALI- 
FORNIA MISSIONS by Charles 
Francis Saunders. The romantic 
Spanish missions strung along the 
great highway of California. This 
little book recounts their history, 
and describes them as they are to- 
day. Illustrated. $1.00. 


FINDING THE WORTH- 
WHILE IN CALIFORNIA by 


Charles Francis Saunders. The 
best of California, written by a 
man who pees the country in- 
timately. Jllus. New Edition, $2.00. 
UNDER THE SKY IN CALI- 
FORNIA by Charles’ Francis 
Saunders. The California of moun- 


Illus. $1.00. 
THE 


tain, desert and canyon. 


TRAILS THROUGH 
GOLDEN WEST by Robert 
Frothingham. This glowing 
pageant of history, adventure and 
romance is an_ intimate journey 
through the greatest collection of 
natural wonders in the world. Jilus. 


$1.00. 


ENCHANTED TRAILS ' OF 
GLACIER PARK by Agnes C. 
Laut. Everything about the Park 
and that country round about the 
Columbia Highway. I/lustrated. $2.00. 


THE OUT TRAIL by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Our vast West- 
ern playground, mountain trails, 


the Painted Desert, ancient pueblos 
and their copper-colored inhabi- 
tants. Illustrated end-papers. $1.00. 


MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI by Har- 
old Speakman. By canoe and house 
boat down the Mississippi, from its 
source to the Gulf. Jllus. $1.00. 


From your bookseller, or 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


Here Is that House You Have 
Always Wanted to Build! 


DISTINGUISHED 
HOUSES OF 
MODERATE COST 


Edited by Raymond B. Hand 


HIS enchanting and helpful book 


describes fifty homes chosen for 
their outstanding charm and mod- 
erate cost. Illustrated with magnifi- 
cent photographs, DISTINGUISHED 


HOUSES of Moderate Cost contains 
descriptions, floor-plans and general 
specifications Photographs of  in- 
teriors designed by leading decorators 
present unusual ideas adaptable to 
your own home 


125 superb pictures. Size 10 by 14 
inches. Spiral Binding. Boxed, $3.00 


At all bookstores, or order on the 
convenient coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Robert M. McBride & Company T-7 
116 East 16th Street, New York City 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me a copy 
of Distinguished Houses. | enclose 
check [, money order for $3.00 
in full payment 

Name SR TORR OR Meee A Ry ie SPN REN Cope 
Address 


The Exciting NEW Mystery 


by EDGAR 
WALLACE 


and ROBERT CURTIS 


This 
mystery writers” 


new story by “the king of 
will delight thou- 
readers throughout the 
It is packed with excite- 


ment and suspense.Read it tonight. 


The Mouthpiece: 


$2.00. Dodge Publishing Co., New York 


sands of 
country. 


Photographers— Here ts 
the book you must have! 


CHILDREN 
IN ACTION 


Compiled and Edited by 
HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 


In this superb book the editor of 
THE Bopy BEAUTIFUL has assem- 
bled, from the work of the foremost 
photographers, a remarkable col- 
lection of action photographs of 


young children. 

A companion volume to THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL (now in its fourth large print- 
ing). 834'’ x 114%,”, Spiral binding. Printed 
in gravure. Boxed. $2.75 at all booksellers 
and photographic shops. 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 
116 East 16th Street New York 


The children who will not come home from school 


HERE is one good thing about the 

next war, if it comes—everybody 
will be in it. And “in it” does not mean 
such tenuous participation as women 
knitting wristlets and men buying non- 
taxable bonds “until it hurts.” It means 
gomg hungry, wasting away from dis- 
ease, suffering unbelievably, dying hor- 
ribly. Planes, and ships, and submarines, 
and artillery that can laugh at distance 
will see to that. 

Whole cities of non-combatants will 
be wiped out. Children will leave for 
schoo] and never return. People will die 
in the streets, in their offices, and their 
homes. 

As they have in every: other war, epi- 


demics will strike where troops congre- 
gate. But epidemics also will ravage 
cities demoralized by bombs containing 
not only explosives and gas, but germs. 

All this will bring home to the stay- 
at-homes the true monstrosity and fu- 
tility of war, and that will be a good 
thing. For that alone, probably, will 
make the great mass of people do what 
so far they have failed to do — rise in all 
their might and refuse to allow another 
war! 

There’s only one drawback to this 
lesson: that is, that most qualified ex- 
perts agree that civilization cannot sur- 
vive another war. The next ‘‘war to end 
wars” probably will end civilization 


also. The time for us all to rise in our 
might is now! 


What to do about it 


Today with talk of a coming war 
heard everywhere, millions of Ameri- 
cans must stand firm in their determina- 
tion that the folly of 1914-1918 shall not 
occur again. World Peaceways, a non- 
profit organization for public enlighten- 
ment on international affairs, feels that 
intelligent efforts can and must be made 
toward a secure peace. To this end you 
can do your share to build up a strong 
public opinion against war, Write today 
to WORLD PEACEWAYS, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


